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For the Companion. 


THE FOUNDLING OF PARIS. 


By Alphonse Daudet. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS—CHAPTER IV. 


Ason! Mangendre had a son! 

He gazed long at Victor, sitting opposite to him 
on the bench of the wagon which was carrying 
them rapidly toward Nevers. It was a veritable 
elopement. - 

The old man had carried his son off with scarce- 
ly a word of thanks; like a bumpkin who had 
won the great prize and was hurrying away with 
it. He did not wish to leave his child open to all 
the old affections. He had the avarice of tender- 
ness, as he had that of gold. No loaning; no 
sharing! He must have his treasure all to him- 
self, without any eyes near to look at him. 

Mangendre’s ears buzzed like a railway train; 
his head was as hot as the locomotive, and his 
reverie sped more rapidly than all the locomotives 
and express trains, leaping at a bound over days 
and weeks and months. 

What he dreamed of was a Victor twenty years 
old, dressed in dark green with silver buttons, q 
student in the School of Forestry. The scholar 
Mangendre indeed would have a sword at his side, 
and a cap like that of a Polytechnic student—for all 
the uniforms and all the schools were somewhat 
mixed up in Mangendre’s dream. What matter ? 
Laces and gold fringe would not be too costly for 
the carpenter. He had money enough to pay for 
all that. Victor should be a gentleman, all trimmed 
up from head to foot. The country bumpkins 
would speak to him with their caps in their hands ; 
fine ladies would fall in love with him; and away 
in a corner would be a little old man with knotty 
hands, who would conceal himself, so as not to 
cast a shadow on the picture. He would say, as 
Victor passed by,— 

“There is my son!” 

The separation had been so sudden! 

Clara gave Victor a kiss which still burned on 
his cheek. Louveau turned away ; Madame Lou- 
veau turned very pale, and Mimille brought him 
her porringer of soup, with which to console him. 
How would they all live without him ? how would 
he live without them? The future scholar of the 
School of Forestry was so troubled in his mind 
that he answered, “Yes, Monsieur Mangendre,” 
every time his father spoke to him. 

Nor was Victor at the end of his troubles. It 
cost not only money to be a gentleman, but also 
many sacrifices and griefs. 

Mangendre carried his son to the tailor attached 
to the college of Nevérs. There they made him 
put on a padded tunic, with flowing skirts and 
golden buttons. Mangendre was radiant with 
pride. 

“There you are, transformed! You have already 
the air of a soldier!” 

The tailor smiled complacently over his work. 

“Surely, sir, the young man is more stylish than 
before.” 

But it did not rejoice Victor to be “stylish.” He 
looked sadly at the little blouse which, like a 
bundle of rags, the tailor disdainfully kicked un- 
der the table. It seemed to him that with it he 
was leaving all his past—all that he loved, and all 
that could not return. 

Poor dear past! That any one should wish to 
blot it out of his memory! How he wept for it 
in the evening in the great sad, cold dormitory of 
the college, whilst the other scholars slept around 
him, and the usher read a book by a night-lamp! 
How he wept for it in the wretched hour of recre- 
ation, while his comrades hustled and pulled him! 
How he wept for it in the study, his nose in his 
desk, trembling at the wrath of the usher, who 
kept tapping on his desk and constantly repeat- 
ing,— 

“A little more silence, gentlemen !” 

This scolding voice roused all the dregs of the 
old memories, and made his life wretched. It re- 
called to him the dark days of his early infancy, 
the filthy room in the faubourg of the Temple, the 
blows, the quarrels—all that he had forgotten; 
and he desperately clung to the memory of Clara 
and the Belle Arsene as to a ray of the sun in the 
gloom of his life. 

The usher, to his amazement, found drawings 
of boats all over the pages of the scholar Mangen- 
dre’s books. It was always the same design, ob- 





in the narrow space of the margin of the page; 
now it ran aground in the midst of the theorems, 
splashing the figures and the corollaries in small 
print; now it navigated under full sail on the 
oceans of maps of the world—and here it strutted 
at ease, spreading its sails and flying its flags. 

The principal of the school, tired of the reports 
which were constantly made to him on the sub- 
ject, finally spoke of it to old Mangendre. 


The carpenter replied,— 

“Oh, he is so gentle a lad!” 

‘“‘He is as obstinate as a donkey !” 

“So intelligent!” 

‘We cannot teach him anything!” 

They did not understand that the scholar Man- 
gendre had learned how to read in the midst of 
the forest, on Clara’s shoulder; and that it was 
not the same thing to study geometry under the 
ferule of a bearded usher. And the scholar Man- 
gendre was put down from the studies of the mid- 
dle class to those of the primary class. There 
was, indeed, a curious difference between the les- 
sons of the schoolmaster of Corbigny, and those 
of the professors of the college of Nevérs; the dif- 
ference which separates instruction given in rab- 
bit-skin cap, and that given in a cap trimmed with 
ermine. 

Old Mangendre despaired. It seemed to him 





that his ideal in fine clothes was vanishing at full 
speed. He growled, he supplicated, he promised. 
“Do you wish to take lessons from a private 


stinately reproduced on each leaf. Now the boat tutor? I will give you the best, the most expen- 
clambered slowly, confined, as if in a canal, with- | sive.” 








Meanwhile, the scholar Mangendre was becom- 
ing a dunce. He had a full sense of his abject 
condition; and he fell day by day into a deeper 
misery. Oh, if Clara and the others could see 
what they were making of their Victor, how they 
would hasten to come and open all the great doors 
of his prison! How heartily would they offer to 
share their last morsel of bread, their last plank, 
with him! 





For the Louveaus were still unfortunate. Their 
business went from bad to worse; the barge was 
getting older and more useless. Victor knew this 
by the letters which Clara wrote him from time to 
time—letters which were always tender, but which 
continually grew more sorrowful. 

“Ah, when you were here! Ah, if you were 
here !”” 

It would seem as if all had gone well then, and 
as if all would come right if Victor returned. 

Well, Victor would save everything! He would 
buy a new boat; he would console Clara; he 
would revive the business; he would show that 
they had not loved an ungrateful boy, or adopted 
a useless one. But to do all this he must become 
a@ man, make money, get learning. And Victor 
set to work ardently on his books. Now the usher 
might rap with all his might on his desk, and ut- 
ter his parrot cry, “‘A little more silence, gentle- 
men!” 

Victor no longer turned up his nose; he no 





longer resented the rudeness of his schoolmates. 





| A letter for the scholar Mangendre. It was a 








benediction—this letter of Clara’s, which surprised 
him in the midst of his lessons, to encourage him 
and bring him a whiff of liberty and tenderness. 

Victor concealed his head in his desk to kiss the 
zigzag address, written with difficulty in a rather 
coarse, unsteady hand. 

Alas! it was emotion which had caused Clara’s 
hand to tremble as she wrote. 

“Tt is all over, my dear Victor. 
sene will not navigate any more. She is dead; 
and by her death will ruin us. A notice has been 
put on her stern—‘Wood for sale ;’ people have 
come to measure and estimate her, from the boat- 
hook to the cradle in which the baby slept. It 
seems that everything is to be sold, and that noth- 
ing will any longer be left tous. What will be- 
come of us? Mamma is nearly dead with grief, 
and papa is so changed”. 

Victor did not finish reading the letter. 
words danced before his eyes. 
struck in the face with fire; 
in his ears. 

He was far enough from studying now. Over- 
come with work, grief and fever, he became delir- 
ious. He imagined that he was adrift on the 
Seine, and was trying to bathe his temples in the 
river. Then he thought he heard the sound of a 
bell—no doubt a steam-tug passing in the fog. 
Then it seemed as if there were a great rush of 
waters; and he cried out,— 

“The freshet! The freshet!” 

A cold shudder seized him as he thought of the 
darkness under the arch of the bridge. 

In the midst of these fancies, the usher’s face 
appeared very close to him. ‘You are ill, Man- 
gendre ?” 

Oh yes, the scholar Mangendre was really ill! 
And the doctor sadly shook his head when the 
poor father, who followed him to the door, asked 
him, in a voice choked with anguish,— 

“He will not die, will he, doctor ?” 

It was clear that the doctor was not confident; 
he hesitatingly said, “No,” as if afraid of compro- 
mising himself. 

There was no more question of the fine clothes 
and successful study now; the sole thought was 
how to prevent the scholar Mangendre from dy- 
ing. 

The doctor said frankly that it would be well to 
let him have the full liberty of the fields if he re- 
covered. If he recovered! The thought of los- 
ing the child whom hg had just found crushed all 
the rich father’s ambitions. He abandoned all his 
glowing dreams, and would bid good-by forever 
to the scholar of the School of Forestry if only 
Victor would consent to live, if only he would 
speak to him, throw his arms around his neck and 
say,— 

“Comfort yourself, father; I am cured.” 

The old carpenter bent over Victor’s bed and 
begged him not to die. 

“J will let you go away and return to the Lou- 
veaus. You shall once more navigate the river, 
and it will be enough for me to see you once in a 
while as you pass by.” 

Just at this time the bells were no longer rung 
for the hours of recreation, of meals, and of 
study. It was vacation-time, and the great col- 
lege was deserted. No other sound reached the 
ear than the little fountain in the courtyard and 
the sparrows screaming in the play-ground. The 
rumbling of a few vehicles was heard at a distance, 
with a dull sound, for straw had been spread in 
the street. 

In the midst of this silence and solitude Victor 
came to his senses. He was much surprised to 
find himself in a clean white bed, hung with large 
muslin curtains which made an isolation of shade 
and peace all around him. He wished to raise 
himself on the pillow and withdraw the curtains a 
little, so as to see where he was; but, aside from 
his feeling a delicious sense of repose, he found he 
was not strong enough, and so he waited. 

He heard some one whispering around him, and 
walking about the floor softly on tiptoe. Indeed, 
he thought he heard a well-known noise—some- 
thing like a broomstick thumping on planks. 
Victor had heard that noise before. Oh yes— 
where? Why, on the deck of the Belle Arsene! 
That was it, surely. The invalid, summoning all 
his strength, cried out in a weak voice,— 

“Oh, the crew!” 

The curtains were drawn aside, and in a dazzling 
light, he perceived all the other dear ones to whom 
he had called out in his delirium. They were all 
there—Clara, Mangendre, Louveau and his wife, 
Mimille, the little sister, and the one-legged old 


The Belle Ar- 
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there was a buzzing 
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hero, as thin as his boat-hook, and smiling with 
his silent smile. 

All their arms were stretched out and all their | 
heads were bent over him, and there were kisses 
for everybody, smiles, grasps of the hand, and 
eager questioning. 

“Where am 1? And how is it you are here ?” 

But the doctor’s orders were strict; he must 
put his arms back under the clothes, keep quiet, 
and not excite himself. In order that Victor 
should not talk, Mangendre talked all the time. 

“Just think, a week ago—the very day you 
were taken ill—I came to talk about you with the 
principal. He told me you were making progress, 
that you were working like a slave. I was very 
much pleased to hear it. I asked to see you, and 
they were just sending to look for you, when the 
usher entered in great terror. You had had a 
nervous attack, and they had just taken you to 
the infirmary. I hastened thither. You did not 
recognize me; you had a burning fever and were 
delirious. Ah, my poor child, how sick you have 
been! I have not left you for an instant. You 
raved; you talked of the Belle Arsene, of Clara, 
You need not blush, my girl,” added Mangendre, 
turning to Clara. “You talked of a new boat, and 
what else I know not. Then I remembered Clara’s 
letter, which had been found in your hands and 
which they gave me—I had quite forgotten it. I 
took it out of my pocket, read it, and said to my- 
self, ‘Mangendre, your own grief ought not to 
make you forget the trouble of friends. I wrote 
to Louveau and the rest to come to us; but I re- 
ceived no answer. I took advantage of a day 
when you were better and went in search of them. 
I brought them back with me, and they are settled 
here in a house where they will stay until every- 
thing has been arranged. Is it not so, Louveau ?” 

They all had tears in their eyes; in spite of the 
doctor, Victor’s arms came out from under the 
bed-clothes, and Mangendre was embraced as he 
never was before. 

Then, as it was not possible yet to carry Victor 
to the house where the rest were staying, it was | 
arranged that Clara should stay near the invalid, 
to put the sugar in the herb-tea, and act as nurse ; 
that Madame Louveau should go and keep house ; 
and that Francois should take charge of a build- 
ing which the carpenter was building in the town. | 

As for Mangendre, he took his departure for 
Clamency. He went to see some acquaintances | 
who had entered into a raft-building speculation. 
They would be delighted to employ an experienced 
bargeman like Louveau ; and Mangendre’s journey 
had this friendly end in view. 








Victor was now able to sit up, and he had his 
big arin-chair rolled close to the window. He was 
all alone with Clara in the quiet infirmary, and he 
was delighted to be so. He blessed his illness; he 
blessed the sale of the Bel/e Arsene ; he blessed all 
the sales and all the maladies in the world. 

Clara came in the morning and threw her shawl 
on the bed, and they passed the whole day to- 
gether. She went away very late in the evening— 
as late as possible. ‘They breakfasted together, 
they dined together close to the window. Clara 
recalled the days of their early childhood; the 
porridge partaken of on the edge of the bed with 
the same spoon. Ah, the memories of childhood! 
They hovered in the college intirmary like a flock 
of twittering birds. You would think that they 
made their nests in the corrfrs of the curtains, for 
every day new ones were hatched, and every day 
took their flight. 

These young people seemed like two octogena- 
rians, to hear them talk of the past. Was there 
not, indeed, a future which might well interest 
them also? 

Yes, there was a future; and they often thought 
of it, though they did not speak of it. It is not | 
always necessary, in order to talk, to utter phrases. 
There is a way of taking the hand, and of blush- | 
ing when looking at each other, which says a great | 





deal. Victor and Clara talked in this language all | 
day long. It was probably for this reason that | 


they often sat a long time in silence. This was | 
why the day sped so quickly, and the months | 
passed unobserved ; this was why the doctor was 
forced at last to discharge his patient from the in- | 
firmary. 

‘The very day that Mangendre returned from his 
journey, he found them all gathered at the house 
where he had established the Louveaus ; and when 
Louveau anxiously asked, ‘Well, do they want 
me ?” Mangendre could not help laughing. 

“Want you, old fellow! They want a master 
for a brand-new boat, and they have thanked me 
for the present I have made them.” 

Who were “they” ? 

Louveau was so delighted that he did not ask 
any more questions. The whole party were soon | 
on their way to Clamency, though they did not | 
know for what they were going there. What a| 
delight to find themselves once more on the bank | 
of the canal! 

There, at the quay, decked out with flags from 
top to bottom, a splendid new boat raised its var- 
nished mast in the midst of the verdure. She was 
receiving her last polishing, and the stern-post, 
where the name of the boat was painted, was still 
concealed beneath a gray cloth. 

They all cried out,— 

“What a beautiful boat!” 





Louveau could not believe his eyes. His emo- 


tion made his eyelids tingle; his mouth opened 
wide, and shook his earrings like salad-baskets. 
I shall never dare to manage 


“It is too fine! 


such a boat as that! 
a glass case!” 

Mangendre had to push him on to the foot- 
bridge, where the “crew” was making signs to 
them. 

What! the “crew” himself was restored? He 
had a boat-hook, and an entirely new wooden leg ? 
Just so. 


That ought to be put under 


This was a gratuity of the builaer, a knowing | 


man, who had done everything in good shape. 
For instance, the deck was in waxed wood, sur- 


| rounded by a low bulwark. There was a bench to 


sit upon, and an awning for shelter. The hold 
was of a size sufficient to carry a double cargo, 
and the cabin—oh, the cabin! 

“Three rooms !” 

“A kitchen!” 

“Looking-glasses !” 

Louveau led Mangendre upon deck. He was 
touched, shaken with tender feeling, and stam- 
mered,— 

“My dear old Mangendre”—— 

‘What is it ?” 

“You have only forgotten one thing.” 

“Well?” 

‘*You have not told me on whose account I am 
to navigate this boat ?” 

“You wish to know ?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Well, on your own account.” 

“What! But then—the boat”—— 

“Ts yours!” 

What a blow, my children! Happily the build- 
er, a knowing man, had had the idea of putting a 
bench on deck. Louveau fell upon it like a man 
who had fainted away. 

“It is not possible—I could not accept”—— 

But Mangendre had an answer for everything. 

“Along with you! You forget, then, our old 
debt, the expense which Victor cost you! Rest 
easy, Louveau; it is still I who owe you the 
most.” 

And the two friends embraced each other like 
brothers, and wept for joy. 

Mangendre had indeed arranged everything 
well for a complete surprise; for, while they were 
embracing each other on deck, behold, there was 
the good priest emerging from the wood, a banner 
floating in the wind at his side, and a band of 
music going before him. What did all this 
mean ? 

It meant the blessing of the new boat. 

All Clamency was coming in procession to wit- 
ness the ceremony. The banner floated in the 
wind, and the band struck up—Zim! Boum! 
Boum! And the faces were joyous, and upon all 
the scene the glad rays of the sun were reflected, 
making the silver cross and the brass instruments 
of the musicians glitter dazzlingly. 

Ah, what a gay festival! The cloth which cov- 
ered the stern-post was pulled aside, and the name 
of the new boat appeared, in golden letters on a 
blue ground: The ‘New Arsene.” 

“Hurrah for the New Arsene! May she have a 
long life like the old craft, and a happier old 
age!” 

The priest approached the boat. Behind him 
the choristers and musicians were ranged in a sin- 
gle line; while the banner was placed in the back- 
ground. 

“May God bless”. 

Victor was her godfather, and Clara her god- 
mother. The priest told them to advance to 
the edge of the quay, and to take their places near 
him. They were very timid, and held each other 
tremblingly by the hand. They stammered out 
the words which the choir-boy whispered to them, 
while the priest shook the holy water over them. 

“May God bless” 

Did it not seem as if they were a young couple 
at the marriage-altar ? 

This idea struck all the spectators. Perhaps it 
came to Victor and Clara also, for they dared not 
look at each other, and were more and more em- 
barrassed as the ceremony proceeded. 

“May God bless” 

And it was finished. The crowd withdrew, and 
the New Arsene was solemnly blessed. But the 
musicians were not allowed to go away without 
refreshments. While Louveau was pouring out 
bumpers for the band, Mangendre winked at Mad- 
ame Louveau, took Victor and Clara by the hand, 
and turning to the priest, said, slyly,— 

“Well, the baptism is performed, M. the Curé; 
when shall the marriage be ?” 

Victor and Clara blushed as red as peonies; 
Mimille and the little sister clapped their hands; 
and in the midst of the general glee, Louveau, 
suddenly inspired, leaned upon his daughter’s 











| shoulder, laughing as far as his ears at the joke 


he was about to make. 

Looking at his daughter with a roguish wag of 
the head, he said,— 

“Let’s see, Clara—suppose we carry Victor back 
to the Commissary !” 


4 
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PARTING. 

There is one warning lesson in life which few of 
us have not received, and no book that 1 can call 
to memory has noted down with an adequate em- 
phasis. It is this: “Beware of Parting.” 

The true sadness is in the when and how you 
are to meet again with the face about to vanish 
from your view; from the passionate farewell to 
the woman who has your heart in her keeping, to 
the cordial good-by exchanged with pleasant com- 





| panions at a watering-place, a country-house, or 





the close of a festive day’s blithe and careless ex- 
cursion. 


A cord stronger or weaker is snapped asunder 


| at every parting, and Time’s busy fingers are not | 


practised in re-splicing broken ties. Meet again 
yon may. Will it be in the same way? With the 
same sympathies, with the same sentiments ? Will 
the souls hurrying on in diverse paths unite once 
more, as if the interval had been a dream? Rare- 
ly, rarely.— Bulwer Lytton. 
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FROM THE FRENCH, 
Though unto earth bound, 
How sweet the soul sings; 
The bird walks the ground, 
But yet it hath wings. 
Lyp14 M,. MILLARD. 


or 





For the Companion. 
GEORGE AND GEORGIA. 


These were the eldest children of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Pennline. Georgia was the elder. If 
she had not been, her name would have been Fran- 
ces. She came of a race of Georges, her father 
being the fourth in a direct line. She was never 
quite forgiven for breaking the honored line by 
presenting herself on the earthly stage as a daugh- 
ter instead of a son. 

But since she had so presented herself, the best 
thing possible in the situation was done: she was 
given the honored family name in its feminine 
form, Georgia. The second Pennline child, be- 
having better, came as a boy, and was inevitably 
called George. 

Thus it occurred, that in the same family of 
children, there was a George and a Georgia. 

At home and among their young friends, this 
brother and sister were frequently characterized 
as “Positive George, comparative Georgia.” 

The reason that it was positive George and com- 
parative Georgia is, that nature and art combined 
to effect this relation. Georgia had from the first 
yielded to George because he was the baby; then 
from habit and because he was a boy, and because 
he was George Pennline the fifth, and because he 
was self-assertive, and because she was good- 
natured,—loved her brother and wanted his love, 
—and because she was happier when she pleased 
him than when she vexed him. 

So, by the drift of circumstances, the poor boy’s 
egotism was fostered until he would not bear con- 
tradiction even in the most trivial matters. 

With these few words of explanation will be 
understood the velvety way in which Mrs. Penn- 
line preferred her request that certain morning. 
She was sick in bed; Lawyer Pennline had a case 
in court; the kitchen-girl had left on a half-hour’s 
notice; Sally and Tommy were to have a basket 
prepared for the Sunday school picnic, set for the 
morrow. Between the market, the kitchen, and 
the sick-room, Georgia felt as if the world was 
pivoted on her heart, and was spinning there. 

“Dearest George,” the mother said,—a voice 
from a sick pillow always seems pathetic,—“I 
wish you could go in the kitchen and help Georgia 
a little while.” 

“Why, what can I do in the kitchen?” he 
asked, and went on reading “Gordon Cumming :” 
“Galloping around a thick, bushy tree, I sudden- 
ly beheld a sight, the most astounding that a 
sportsman’s eye can encounter. Before me stood 
a troop of ten colossal giraffes, the most of which 
were from seventeen to eighteen feet high.” 

“There are many things you can do to help 
along,” the mother said. “You can wipe the dish- 
es, and when she goes to make the picnic cake, 
you can whip the whites of the eggs for her. It’s 
very hard to have all the work to do, and to wait 
on asick woman beside.” 

George reluctantly closed his book and went out 
slowly to the kitchen. 

“Here I am, Georgia,” he said, framing himself 
in the kitchen door-way. ‘Ma has sent me here 
to help you do kitchen-work. I suppose the first 
thing for me to do is to wash and boil my hands, 
and rinse them and starch them,” and over he 
went to the wash-stand, where he began a great 
splashing. 

“Oh, I can get along with the work,” said Geor- 
gia, cheerfully. “You needn’t help on my ac- 
count. But I think it may bea very good thing 
for you to learn something about housework.” 

“Why should I learn housework?” George 
said, in a challenging tone. ‘What's the use ?” 

Georgia perceived that he was resenting her 
meddling with his conduct of life, and hastened 
to say, playfully, “Why, you might grow up and 
be an old bachelor, and live by yourself with no- 
body to do for you.” 

“No, ma’am!” said George, with emphasis, fall- 
ing in with her playful mood. “I’ve gota girl 
picked out already.” 

“But suppose you should marry; your wife 
might not know cooking, and you might have to 
show her how to do it.” 

“There, now; I’ve washed my hands through 
five waters; it’s possible they are clean. So tell 
me what you want me to do.” 

Georgia rested the spoon with which she had 
been beating butter and sugar together for a cus- 
tard-cake. “Let me see,” she said. “The bread 
ought to be in the baking-pans this minute. I 
wonder if you could mould out the bread ?” 

“Of course I could,” said George. 

“Well, then, Ill get things ready for you.” 
With this she crowded all the cake-belongings on 





one end of the table, and placed the moulding- 





| board on the ciearing, telling the brother to get 
| his sleeves roiled up, and to put his cuff-buttons 
| and ring in the coffee-cup where she had dropped 
hers. Then she lightly sifted flour over the board, 
and emptied the bread-pan of a great puffy, 
spongy mass. 

“Now you can go to moulding,” she said. 
“What do you mean by moulding out bread ? 
How’s a fellow todo it? Is this the way >” and 
George plunged both fists into the dough much af- 
ter the manner in which a pugilist might “hit 
out.” 

“Dear me, George! you needn’t knock the bread 
off the board,” said the sister, hastening to the 
scene of action. “Here, let me show you how,” 
she added, and immediately felt uneasy lest George 
should resent the implication of ignorance. 

But he did not mind, thinking it not at all un- 
manly for a boy to be ignorant of kitchen-matters. 
“Oh, that’s the way!” he said, in perfect good- 
nature. Then feeling funny, he marshalled his 
verbs and adjectives, and made a running com- 
mentary as Georgia kneaded the dough. “You 
mash it out big, and then fold it up little. You 
stick your thumbs in it, and pinch it and squeeze 
it. You wobble it about in the flour, and flip it 
and flop it, you pat it and prick it. You slap it 
and rap it and tap it.” Then his enthusiasm grew 
at perceiving that he had struck a rhyming vein. 
“You thrash it and gash it and smash it and dash 
it. You gouge it and dig it. You pile it up and 
knock it down.” a 

Georgia returned to her cake-mixing. “You 
may mould the dough into loaves now. There are 
the baking-pans, greased and all ready. There is 
enough for four loaves, so you just quarter the 
dough.” 

George tore off a lump and began wobbling and 
flopping it about, trying to get it into shape. But 
the rough edges would not work down, and turn 
it as he would, there were folds and gaps. In vain 
he patted and pinched and did many another of the 
things he had enumerated in Georgia’s kneading. 

“Look here,” he said at length, “I’ve tried to 
make this loaf round, and I’ve tried to make it 
square, and I’ve tried to make it into an oblate 
spheroid, and just see! it looks like a rolling-pin ; 
no, it’s more like a stuffed Christmas-stocking 
than anything else.” 

“Well, never mind. [ll make out the loaves,” 
said Georgia. “You may bring that pitcher of 
milk from the cellar, and fill that coffee-cup. 
Then you may go to mother. I'll get along with 
the work.” 

Just as George returned with the milk-pitcher, 
he saw a small boy at the door, and heard a meek 
voice. 

“Do you want to buy some termatersez ?” 

Georgia said no, and put two peaches in the 
small hands. 

“You ought to have patronized him,” said 
George. “He had such a begging look. Girls are 
always hard-hearted.” 

“But papa has sent home a half-bushel of toma- 
toes for dinner.” 

“But he was such a taking-looking chap,” 
George persisted. “He looked hard-worked. I'll 
wager he has a mother to support and three or 
four small boys and girls.” 

By this time he had filled the coffee-cup with 
milk, and was getting on his coat. 

“Where’re my sleeve-buttons and things?” he 
said. 

“You put them in the cup where mine are.” 

“But yours aint in the cup either. I don’t see 
them anywhere,” he said, pushing about the spoons 
and dirty dishes and egg-shells and spice-boxes. 

“Let me look,” said Georgia. She did look in 
everything about the table, even the egg-shells; 
she searched every inch of floor, and twice swept 
t. 

“I know where they are gone,” said George; 
“that tomato-boy took them.” 

“T don’t think he did,’’ said Georgia. 

“T know he did,” said positive George. “I sus- 
picioned that boy the minute I saw him. A worse 
countenance on two shoulders I never saw. I knew 
from the first that he needed watching.” 

“Then why didn’t you watch him ?” said Geor- 
gia, mentally commenting on her brother’s contra- 
dictory opinions. 

“T did watch him. I saw him draw his hand 
from the direction of the table, and put it in his 
pocket, and I’m almost positive that I heard some- 
thing rattle. Then he scooted.” 

“Reflect a minute, and you will remember that 
the boy didn’t come into the kitchen.” 

“Why, he must have come in if he took the 
things,” said George. 

“You wouldn’t like to find them here in the 
kitchen, I suppose; that would convict you of be- 
ing in the wrong.” 

“T’ll not stay here to be insulted!” said George, 
dashing out of the kitchen. 

Georgia got the bread into the pans, and then 
went back to the cake-mixing. She found in the 
coffee-cup of milk the rings and sleeve-buttons. 
George had poured the milk into the wrong cup, 
on to the rings and buttons. Georgia did not run 
to her brother with the found trinkets. She went 
on with her cake-making. 

At tea, they had some of the new custard-cake. 
Georgia cut it, and passed the slices around in lit- 
tle dessert-plates. 

George bit into his slice, and immediately cried 
out, “Why, what in the world!” 

In the same: moment, the father and Tommy 
and Sally exclaimed,— 
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“Why, what’s this ?” 
“There’s something in my cake!” 
“There’s a ring in my cake!” 

Georgia, laughing, said, ‘““This must be a golden 
cake.” 

George picked a sleeve-button out of his mouth ; 
Lawyer Pennline picked a ring out of his; Tommy 
brought forth another button. 

“You put these in here!” George said, turning 
upon Georgia. 

“T found them in the coffee-cup, where you had 
poured the milk on them, and I just stirred them 
in the cake to give you a surprise,” she ex plained. 

George expected to hear her go on with the story 
of his charge against the tomato-boy. But she did 
not tell; and he inwardly congratulated himself 
that the fascination he had found in the African 
hunter’s narrative had kept him quiet about his 
loss. He had not even mentioned it to his mother. 

Georgia had taught him alesson. It did not en- 
tirely and at once correct the fault to which it was 
addressed. To correct such usually calls for many 
hard lessons. But it was a start in the right di- 
rection. SARAH WINTER KELLOGG. 
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Several times while singing his way into favor, dur- 
ing the afternoon, he had heard the big ape out by the 
fountain jabbering and shrieking viciously. 

The brute, with a well-nigh human sense of jealousy, 
was plainly angry that Barzy was monopolizing so 
much of the attention of his young mistresses, former- 
ly given to himself as a pet, perhaps. 

Not long after the girls had retired, Barzy espied the 
ugly beast coming round the lake toward where the 
cage stood. 

As mentioned before, the ape, or orang, was chained 
to a large stone weight. He was now coming on, tug- 
ging the stone along by the chain with both his black, 
long-fingered paws. 

As the stone must have weighed fully two hundred 
pounds, the creature’s progress was but slow. But he 
came steadily forward, jabbering ferociously; and it 
was not without a thrill of apprehension that our 
young fellow-countryman marked the approach of so 
ugly a visitor. 

It was not a pleasant visitor certainly—this large, 
muscular orang, with his grinnin: teeth, red crest of 
bristling hair, and talon-like “hands”! 

With its low, hairy forehead savagely wrinkled, the 
jealous beast drew near Barzy’s cage, dragging its 
stone weight and chain, then with a discordant yell, 
strangely like that of a deaf and dumb person when 
enraged, it jumped at the bars and thrust between 
them its arms to grasp its enemy. 

Barzy had only to step back to avoid its frantic 
clutchings. The brute was no contemptible antago- 
nist. If it should succeed in tearing out the bamboo 
bars of the cage, our young friend saw that a hand-to- 
hand conflict with it must take place. He did not rel- 
ish the thought ef such an encounter, and determined 
to beat the brute off. 

Watching his chance, he seized one of its paws. His 
club, the same with which he had hammered the gi- 
gantic wrestler who had carried the cage, still lay near 
him. With this—holding the ape by the paw—he be- 
labored him with such effect that the whole park re- 
sounded with its yells. 

These brought almost immediately a crowd of ser- 
vants, who came running from the direction of the 
great house among the trees. Their shouts and cries 
added tothe uproar. Among the throng were two offi- 
cers, policemen, perhaps, who, on seeing the Ameri- 
can, gave some peremptory orders, in a sharp voice, to 
the servants, pointing at him with their short javelins. 

But not a man among them ventured to approach the 
orang, although Barzy still held the howling beast by 
the paw. Ina few moments, however, four Japanese 
servants came running toward the cage, with long iron 
rods heated to redness at one end. With these they 
threatened the orang, which at sight of the irons began 
to shriek and to tremble. 

Possibly the animal had already been disciplined in 
this manner. It struggled violently to get free, and 
and when at length Barzy let it go, the creature rushed 
away dragging its stone weight and shrieking with ter- 
ror. 

Meantime it had grown almost dark. . But the con- 
fusion did not cease. At a distance Barzy saw ser- 
vants approaching with torches, who escorted an aged 
Japanese gentleman, richly dressed. He was evidently 
a person of importance, possibly the owner of the 
park, and carried a long, bow-bladed sword in his hand. 

He examined the American attentively by the light 
of the torches. His attendants and others crowded 
around. There was much excited conversation, and 
the manner in which it was carried on conveyed to 
Barzy’s mind the idea that a grave offence had been 
committed by some one. Of the young ladies who 
had taken an interest in him he saw nothing more un- 
til the next morning, when, as his cage was being car- 
ried out of the park, he fancied that he saw them for 
an instant at a window lattice. 

All night the Japanese guards stood around the cage. 
They had apparently received orders to watch the cap- 
tive closely. If the American even moved in the cage, 
the soldiers crowded around with drawn swords. They 
had removed the club and every other article from the 
cage, except the razor, which Barzy had secreted in a 
crack in the floor. He passed a miserable night and 
was very hungry. 

Early in the morning, with the first gleam of day- 
light, a band of road coolies came in, accompanied by 
a native carpenter in a red tunic and blue trousers. 
They affixed two long, stout carry-poles to the sides of 
the cage. Four coolies then took it up and set off, at 
an easy trot, across the park. Passing through two 
enormous folding gates of bronze in a high wall of 
stone masonry, they entered the highway and jour- 

neyed on all that day. 

Two officers, each borne in a kango, or travelling 
chair, by four coolies, went in advance of the cage. 


Two others followed; while on each side trotted six 
soldiers, each armed with a pike and sword. 

In the rear there was a numerous detachment of in- 
fantry, who, like the rest, travelled ata trot. Alto- 
gether they formed a iderable pr yn, and at- 
tracted crowds of the peasantry in the villages where 
they stopped. At the inns, or yadoyas, the officers 
drew up fora cup of tea, or a mug of saki; and the 
coolies, too, resting their loads, drank abundantly of 
the saki, which nezans, or girl-waiters, brought them 
in wooden bowls. 

Repeatedly at such stops Barzy tried to attract pity 
and obtain a mouthfu! of food by singing. But the 
soldiers drove off the people, and only jeered at his 
signs of hunger. 

At last, one of them snatched a handful of raw tur- 
nips by their tops from a little wayside stall, and threw 
them, with a rude laugh, into the cage. So hungry 
had our poor voyager become that he was glad to eat 
these, and munched them as if he had been a calf or 
sheep, to the great amusement of the crowd. 

At length, one of the officers, coming out of the 
yadoya at which they had stopped, perfidiously offered 
him a cup of saki. When Barzy reached out to take 
it, the dastardly fellow cut his hand across the back 
with his sword. At this the others laughed heartily, 
as tf it were a great joke. 

The young sailor, nearly bursting with rage, turned 
away into the corner of his cage to wipe off the blood. 
Then the officer, thinking better of his cruel act, 
perhaps, or else wishing to repeat his prank, came 
around to the other side, and again offered the cup. 
As Barzy made no movement to take it, he reached it 
in between the bars. 
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But why were soldiers and officers on duty there? 
And as the cage was brought nearer to the sheds and 
pens, Barzy saw that they were occupied, not by cattle, 
or by sheep, but by people of both sexes, squalid of 
attire and haggard of face. Some of them were chained 
by the ankles to posts, some were pent up in the pens, 
and others dragged about stones, or logs of wood, at- 
tached by chains to their wrists or legs. 

Still others were manacled with heavy fetters of iron, 
either singly, or in couples, or by threes. At another 
place, twelve wretched creatures were chained to a 
huge beam beside which, as it lay on the ground, they 
crouched like so many dogs, and wrangled with each 
other for chances to stretch out their cramped limbs. 

Our young sailor’s heart sank. He was not in a 
slaughter-house, but in a prison, and such a prison! A 
place of horrors too revolting for description. This, 
then, was the goal of the journey he had made against 
his will—this loathsome place! And to be shut up 
with these filthy criminals, whose degradation was ten 
times more abject than that of brute beasts! 

At sight of the cage and the approaching retinue of 
coolies and soldiers, there arose from the throng of 
prisoners a hideous shout—a how! as of rage or exulta- 
tion. It reminded Barzy of the harsh and discordant 
roars and yells of the beasts in a great menagerie when 
they were about to be fed. 

Such was Barzy’s welcome to this vast prison, con- 
taining the worst and most wretched criminals of a 
great Japanese city, or province. 

He was hurried along to one of the long sheds on one 
side of the great area. As he passed through the prison, 
troops of filthy, hollow-eyed outcasts crowded after the 
cage, dragging their weights and chains, abusing and 
fighting with each other for a peep at this odd, new 
fellow-prisoner. When at length the cage was set down 
in a vacant spot under the shed, almost the first object 
on which the poor fellow’s eyes fell was the huge, 
brawny figure of his old bearer, the sakanjec, chained 









































BARZY IN PRISON 


Quick as lightning then—and regardless of conse- 
quences—the American seized him by the wrist, jerked 
him irresistibly up to the bars, and clutching him by 
the throat, gave him two terrific blows and, at a sin- 
gle twist, took nearly every hair off his head! When 
he let go, the officer dropped to the ground! 

There was great excitement at once The other offti- 
cers and soldiers crowded around the cage, and would 
no doubt have killed the rash prisoner, but for the au- 
thoritative command of the senior officer who had the 
detachment in charge, and who at that moment issued 
forth from the yadoya. 

The wounded man was taken away and Barzy saw 
no more of him; for he was immediately taken up and he 
and his escort proceeded on their way. But there were 
no more practical jokes attempted; and both officers 
and soldiers kept at a distance from the cage. 

At the next yadoya where they stopped, he began 
roaring in his loudest voice for saki. The senior offi- 
cer would not allow any to be given to him, fearing, 
perhaps, that he might become intoxicated and violent; 
but they brought him rice, and seemed to respect him 
all the more now that they were afraid of him. 

Thus they journeyed for three days. On the fourth 
day they approached a great city, probably Keioto. 
It seemed to cover an immense area, and the sky for 
miles around it was darkened by smoke. 

The procession, of which Barzy was the central fig- 
ure, did not enter the city, however, but turned aside 
along the course of a small river, and at length entered 
a wide, cleared area whereon grew not so much as a 
blade of grass or a weed. 

The ground was covered with coarse blue gravel. 
In front loomed a high stone wall, along the foot of 
which was a deep moat, or ditch, filled with slimy 
green water. Coming at last to a gate where there was 
an upreared draw-bridge, the officer rang a bell sus- 
pended from a cross-tree, and then beat a gong. 

In response to this signal the bridge soon began to 
creak with rattling chains and was slowly lowered. 
The gate opened and a guard with match-lock bronze 
guns issued forth, and took position on each side of the 
bridge. An officer advanced and challenged them. 
Then followed a series of military salutes, after which 
the cage was carried inside the wall. 

Immediately an almost intolerable stench assailed 
the nose of onr captive traveller. Before him, at a dis- 
tance stretched away long sheds and lines of pens. 
“Am I in a slaughter-house?” Barzy asked himself. 
At first he fancied that it must be, for squads of men 
in yellow kimonos were patrolling hither and thither, 
each carrying a huge whip and having a weapon not 
unlike a shambles knife in his girdle. 





to a post close beside him. The big pugilist had found 
his way here before his prisoner, probably, so Barzy 
conjectured, for losing the cage overboard from the 
sampan. 

The recognition was mutual and simultaneous; and 
evidently the sight of Barzy aroused no agreeable mem- 
ories in the giant’s bosom. For he burst out in a cry 
of anger and execration, and shook his enormous fists 
at the American. No sooner had the guards turned 
away, than he dug a large stone out of the ground near 
his post, and hurled it at the cage with tremendous 
force. It struck one of the tough bamboo bars and re- 
bounded high in the air. 

At once the convicts whose shackles allowed them to 
creep or crawl about came pressing around. Never 
had the young American seen such villanous faces be- 
fore. They seemed to him more like fiends than human 
beings and fellow-creatures. 

Amidst all their squalor and misery they appeared 
to retain their inborn hatred of a foreigner. This they 
showed not only by words and gestures, but by the at- 
tack which they mad@with one accord upon the new- 
comer, with whatever they could find to use as a 
weapon or a missile. 

No doubt the wrestler incited them by telling them 
what he had suffered in one way and another from his 
connection with Barzy. Thus, in a very short time 
after his entrance into the prison, the poor fellow found 
himself the centre and object of an angry mob. 

But the prison guards soon appeared on the scene— 
the same stalwart fellows, in yellow kimonos, whom 
Barzy had at first mistaken for butchers. Coming for- 
ward with their long, heavy whips, they cut right and 
left, shouting, “‘ Skimoneh Anskaw !’’—an order which 
the convict rabble seemed fully to understand. The 
miserable creatures scattered in every direction, drag- 
ging their fetters and weights, shrieking frightfully as 
the heavy lash fell on their unprotected backs. 

In the morning, at sunrise, a bell tolled with slow, 
doleful strokes, for some minutes. Scarcely had this 
bell begun to strike when from all parts of the vast 
prison-grounds there rose wild wailings and howls, as 
of grief or fear. The uproar became frightful. It was 
unlike any sounds that Barzy had ever heard before. 

A crash of gongs and the harsh blare of trumpets 
soon broke in upon this confused din of voices. Look- 
ing out towards the gates, the young sailor saw a platoon 
of soldiers marching down the area. With them came 
a squad of the prison guards, and two other functiona- 
ries who wore high-crowned black cowls and red kimo- 
nos, and carried each a long, double-hilted sword, very 
heavy and broad-bladed. 








Seven coolies followed the detachment, bearing a 





long beam from which dangled chains, handcuffs and 


neck-collars. As this ominous cortége passed down, 
the convicts cried out like fear-stricken dogs. At the 
lower end of the shed beneath which young Barzy was 
confined, the platoon halted; and then for a considera- 
ble time the guards appeared to be busy with the pris- 
oners. 

Barzy could not see what was passing, but at length 
the detachment came marching back, and he saw a 
dozen or more of the convicts manacled to the beam 
and driven forward by the guards. The prisoners 
were crying out dolefully as they passed the cage and 
proceeded to an open space distant six or seven hun- 
dred yards from the shed, but in sight from it. 

Barzy saw, by the fresh earth thrown up, that a 
trench had been lately dug there. Hard by it the platoon 
halted. One of the convicts was then unshackled from 
the beam, pushed forward to the brink of the trench, 
and forced to kneel, facing the pit. Both of the black- 
cowled functionaries stood beside the prisoner. Pres- 
ently, as Barzy gazed, he saw the long, bright sword 
of one of them flash in the sunlight, and immediately 
there arose a mournful wail from the convict specta- 
tors in all parts of the great yard. 

An execution was taking place. One after another 
of the poor wretches was hurried forward, tire decapi- 
tating flash of the headsman’s sword followed, and the 
body of the unfortunate victim was tumbled into the 
trench, And then came as a horrible refrain to thi 
dreadful work that wail of lamentation from hun- 
dreds of convict throats. 

The young American felt sick at heart. 
horrible death he was doomed! 


To what a 
Is it wonderful that 
his thoughts reverted to his far-off New Eng!and 
home with a longing that well-nigh unmanned him? 

But following the morning hour of execution came 
a more cheering hour, the hour for feeding the prison- 
ers. A bell struck, and there entered the yard a pro- 
cession of coolies carrying tubs of steaming rice. The 
prison guards accompanying them dealt out to each 
convict his breakfast in a coarse earthen bowl. Rice 
cooked in water, with a flavor of pepper and a taste of 
strong fat, constituted the entire fare, morning and af- 
ternoon, The only drink was water from wells inside 
the walls. 

Thus a week passed, with an execution and all its 
horrors every morning. The arrival of fresh prison- 
ers made good these bloody gaps in the convict ranks. 
But it was not without a feeling of terror that Barzy 
perceived that the platoon taking out criminals stopped 
every morning nearer where his cage stood. The con- 
victs appeared to be taken out in order, beginning at 
the lower end of the shed and moving upward toward 
where he was. 

He feared that he was among the capital convicts. 
If so, before many days had passed his turn must 
come. On the ninth morning, he saw that there were 
but fifteen below him in that shed. On the following 
day these were all taken out but two. ‘My days are 
surely numbered,” murmured the poor fellow, as he 
watched these thirteen marched off to execution. 

What he endured that day he could hardly express 
in words. Even after a lapse of more than thirty 
years, his voice grew husky as he spoke of that last 
night in prison—waiting, as he supposed, for the dawn 
of his last morning on earth. 

Not that he so greatly feared death. Life, in fact, 
had grown almost unendurable. But to yield it up in 
that miserable fashion—in company with a herd of 
squalid convicts—like an ox in the shambles! 
too revolting! 

The first faint gleam of day at last shone on the 
darkness. Morning had come. 


It was 


(To be continued.) 
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TWIN LAKES AND THE HOLY CROSS. 


Only those who have travelled in the Rocky Moun- 
tains can have a full conception of their magnificence. 
Only by beholding them can the full extent of their 
splendor be realized. 

We need not go to Europe to behold some of the 
greatest works of creation, for in our own land are 
wonders which rival in grandeur the glories of the 
Alps. 

The Alps and the Rockies are, of course, not really 
rivals. Each has its own points of beauty and sublim- 
ity, and the sight of the one can only increase the de- 
sire of the visitor to behold the other. 

But those who have seen the Garden of the Gods, 
the Royal Gorge, Veta Pass, Toltee Gorge, Williams, 
Platte, and other canons in Colorado, may be pardoned 
if they think that they have looked upon the perfee- 
tion of mountain splendor. 

The progress made by railroads during the last three 
years has rendered accessible many points of interest 
and beauty that could be reached before only by long 
and wearisome journeys on horseback and in wagons. 

One of the most remarkable points in northwestern 
Colorado is the Mount of the Holy Cross, about which 
little has been written. This mountain is nearly three 
miles high, very rugged and barren. 

Away up above the great gray rocks, above the lofty 
pines, amid the barren bowlders, the Holy Cross lies 
outlined, on summer days, beneath the blue sky. 

The mountain derives its name from this cross, 
which is formed by the deep snow lying in two depres- 
sions nearly at the summit of the mountain; these de- 
pressions, or gulches, are so formed by nature that 
they cross each other at right angles. 

They are very deep, and become filled with snow 
during the winter months. In the summer the snow 
melts from around the gulches, and leaves the great 
white cross distinctly revealed against the gray rocks. 

Under the light of a full moon, in which all the 
splendors of the mountain are enhanced, the Holy 
Cross lies gleaming in its snowy purity, and awakens 
in the beholder’s heart thoughts of that blood-stained 
cross on Mount Calvary upon which our Saviour died. 

Even the rough class of men found in this newly 
settled part of Colorado regard the Holy Cross with a 
kind of awe, and I have heard of devout Catholics 
bowing themselves in reverence before it. 

The cross is not visible in the winter, when the 
whole summit of the mountain lies buried under many 
feet of snow. It is, indeed, a singular work of nature, 
and well worth the long ride you must take to either 
of the points from which the finest views of the cross 
are to be had. 
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With the present railroad facilities, the journey | formation of rock, there a rare mineral, and again | from the Liberals, and has to look in other quar- 


from the Mount of the Holy Cross to the Twin | the visitor sees how even the trees and the shrubs 
Lakes can be made ina day. You go through the | adapt themselves to the situation in which they are 
picturesque little mining town of Red Cliff, over | placed. 


Tennessee Pass, and across Tennessee Park to 
Leadville. 


A short distance above the upper lake is a beau- 
tiful waterfall, where the clear water comes roar- 


The lakes are fifteen miles south-west of Lead-| ing and foaming down over a bed of boulders. 





TWIN LAKES AND THE 


HOLY CROSS. 


ville, and lie at an elevation of over nine thousand 
feet above the sea-level. 

They cover an area of about four miles in 
length by one and one-fourth miles in width, and 
are separated by only a narrow strip of land. 
They are surrounded three by lofty 
mountain heights, that slope down to the very 
water's edge. 

On the other side is the wide valley of the Ar- 
kansas, beyond which rises another lofty range of 
mountain peaks, clearly defined against the sky, 
although they are many miles distant. On their 
summits the snow lies during all the bright sum- 
mer days. 

The lakes contain great numbers of the pretty 
speckled mountain trout that are so great a luxury 
in their season. 

Fishermen ave generally very lucky, although 
the water is so perfectly clear that the fish can see 
from below the human monster at the other end 
of the line, to which is attached the concealed and 
dangerous hook. 

The speckled beauties can be seen darting here 
and there far below you as you glide in the gayly- 
painted little boats over the ever placid water. In 
some places the water is very deep; it has been 
sounded to a depth of eighty feet, and it is prob- 
able that the lakes are not deeper than that in any 
place. 

Boys who take delight in thinking what a good 
time they would have “goin’ in swimmin’” in 
these beautiful, tempting lakes, would be very 
likely to jump out of the clear waters more 
quickly than they jumped into them, for in this 
altitude the water is several degrees too cold for 
bathing, even in August days. 

In summer the air is delightfully clear, bright 
and cool. Persons accustomed to languish in the 
terrible heat of the East would at the lakes enjoy 
the novelty of “snuggling up” under several 
blankets during the warmest summer nights. 

Here is found a sure and safe retreat from Old 
Sol’s fiercest rays. It is the highest summer re- 
sort in America, if not in the world. 

Since Leadville came into existence, the lakes 
have become a very popular place of resort, and a 
number of good hotels have been erected. 

Last year a pretty little steamer was built, and 
launched on the upper lake; it now has the dis- 
tinction of being the highest steamer in the world, 
and adds greatly to the pleasure of a visit to the 
lakes. 

Tourists and “camping-out” parties come here 
during the summer months, and add to the pic- 
turesqueness of the surroundings by pitching tents 
all along the shores, and “roughing it” in a health- 
ful, if not entirely comfortable, manner. 

Students with a fondness for geological investi- 
gations could not find a better locality in which to 
gratify their inclinations. Some of the formations 
are very singular and interesting to study. 

Mining is carried on to some extent near the 
lakes. ‘The adjacent gulches and ravines are well 
worth a visit, which rarely fails to reward the ex- 
plorer by the discovery of some strange and won- 
derful freak of nature. Here it is a remarkable 
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The nearest railroad station within 
three miles of the lakes, but until within 
the last two years, no railroad was nearer 
than one hundred and twenty-five miles, and 
few visitors came to the charming spot. 
J. L. HARBOUR. 
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For the Companion. 
THE RIPPLED CLOUD, 
I looked upon the sunny sky 
Where lay one still white cloud, 
Ripped as though some tide on high 
Had broken, long and loud, 
And left its traces there to teach 
Its carving of that heavenly beach, 
So have I seen, above some life, 
A cloud of trouble rest, 
Filled with the sunlight, f 
And shading o’er the br 
While, carven on its fairness, lay 
The trace of tides now passed away. 
Bloomfield, N. J. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD 
oo 
PRUSSIA AND ROME. 

About ten years ago,a series of laws were 
passed by Prussia, the object of which was to put 
the Roman Catholic priesthood in that kingdom 
under the control of the civil power. These have 
since been known as the “Falk laws;” for it was 
a deputy named Dr. Falk who proposed them. 

The Falk laws ordained, among other things, 
that no Catholic priest or bishop could exercise 
his functions in Prussia, unless his appointment 
had been confirmed by the Minister of Public In- 
struction. That official could also, at any time, 
suspend a priest or bishop, and forbid him to enter 
the pulpit. 

Against such restrictions the Prussian Catholics 
warmly protested; and several archbishops and 
bishops who boldly disobeyed the Falk laws were 
condemned and thrown into prison. At the same 
time the Pope refused to nominate bishops to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and much agita- 
tion ensued in the Catholic provinces of Prussia. 

Prince Bismarck caused the Falk laws to be 
enacted, because he feared the hostility of the 
Catholic clergy to the measures he was putting 
forward for establishing the empire, and distrusted 
their undivided loyalty to the Prussian crown. 

He thought it a great source of weakness to the 
kingdom that so large a body of its subjects should 
owe a spiritual allegiance to the Pope, and that the 
Pope should have the absolute right to set bishops 
and priests over them. 

In order, therefore, to keep the Catholics in sub- 
jection to the political power, he had the laws so 
framed that the Minister of Public Instruction 
should be satisfied that the bishops and _ priests 
were loyal Prussians, before they were allowed to 
perform their sacred duties. 

Time, however, seems to have convinced Prince 
Bismarck that the Falk laws, as a piece of policy, 
were a mistake. For the past year or two he has 
relaxed their enforcement, and has in various 
ways assumed a more friendly attitude towards 
the Catholics than he formerly took. 

The Prussian Catholics are a numerous and for- 
midable body. They are between seven and eight 
millions in number, and comprise about one-third 
of the population of the kingdom. They are, be- 
sides, a distinct political party. Nearly one-third 
of the Reichstag, or Parliament, is composed of 
political Catholics; and this group is known as 
the “Catholic Centre.” 

Since the passage of the Falk laws, Prince Bis- 
marck, who is the real ruler of Prussia, has 
changed his relations with the political parties. 







ad from strife, 
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At the time they were passed, he was acting with 
the Liberals; it was by the aid of the Liberals that 
the Falk laws were carried. 


But now Prince Bismarck has become alienated | done. 





ters for support. The Conservatives alone cannot 
supply him with a majority ; and so he is trying 
to win over the Catholic Centre. 

Herein, perhaps, is the secret of the visit of the 
Crown Prince to the Pope, the relaxation of the 
Falk laws, the appointment of a Catholic general 
as commander of the troops in the Rhine prov- 
inces, and other recent movements showing Prince 
Bismarck’s disposition to favor the Catholics. 

Prince Bismarck has never scrupled to change 
his policy and methods when to do so would fur- 
ther his designs; and he appears now to be will- 
ing to win the votes of the Catholic Centre, if pos- 
sible, by abandoning the control over the clergy 
upon which he formerly so strenuously insisted. 
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For the Companion, 


THE TWO NIGHTS, 
Break forth, O stars, from tempestuous cloud 
Whose sombre shades enfold your golden beams! 
Break forth, O moon, that wrapped in tender dreams, 
Hath veiled thy lovely face as in a shroud! 
Break forth, and give thy queenly glances proud 
To cheer dark earth, whose solitary streams 
Are singing through the night their mournful themes— 
Sad chorus of the ocean’s anthem loud, 
Lo! from their wrath the sullen winds abate; 
The clouds in fleecy beauty melt away; 
No more the moon and stars in darkness wait, 
But gleam out on the night withbright array— 
O Death, so through thy dark storm-beaten gate 
Shine forth the glories of Immortal Day! 

ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 


———_<+o»—__—_ 
THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 


The situation in which the National Treasury 
is placed, renders it necessary that Congress 
should devote much of the time of the present 
session to financial affairs. In the first place there 
is the great question of taxation, which demands 
the most serious attention. 

It is always regarded as bad policy for a Gov- 
ernment to raise a larger revenue than it needs. 
But our Government has, during the past three 
years, received four hundred million dollars in 
excess of the amount required to pay all current 
expenses, and to meet the interest upon the public 
debt. 

This sum has, it is true, been used in diminish- 
ing the capital of the debt, and so it has not been 
wasted. That debt, however, has been so much 
reduced, together with the rate of interest upon it, 
that it is no longer a burden upon this rich coun- 
try. 

For this and other reasons which it would take 
much space to explain, the wisest statesmen do not 
regard it as good policy to pay off the debt so 
rapidly as we have been paying it. Yet if the 
present rate of taxation is maintained, the yield 
of the taxes is certain to increase with the growth 
of the country, and the surplus will be swelled 
instead of diminished. 

The late Congress made great changes in the 
rates of taxation, both internal revenue and cus- 
toms. But it is already evident, after a half year’s 
trial of the new law, that the reductions made were 
not great enough to dispose of a large part of the 
surplus. 

We have been receiving from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars which 
could be applied to the reduction of the debt, and 
during the current year we shall probably reach 
nearly the former sum. About forty-five millions 
should be raised and used for the sinking-fund. 
This leaves more than fifty millions of dollars, the 
product of unnecessary taxation, which should 
be remitted. 

To do this wisely puzzles Congress. There are 
several plans proposed for accomplishing it. One 
is to take the amount off the tariff, or the duty on 


| foreign goods imported. This method seems the 


most popular with the present House of Represen- 
tatives, and with those who are in favor of “free 
trade.” 

The protectionists are divided between two 
schemes. One is to reduce the internal taxes upon 
whiskey, beer and tobacco. The other is to di- 
vide the excessive surplus among the several States 
in proportion to their population. The fear now 
is, that in the midst of so many suggestions, noth- 
ing wh~tever will be done. 

Just at present both parties are timid and not 
willing to take many risks; because this year a 
President is to be elected, and a blunder would be 
disastrous to the party that makes it. 

But there are other questions more or less de- 
pendent upon this one. The national bank cur- 
rency is based upon Government bonds, as we 
lately explained; and if the Government contin- 
ues to take up these bonds, the banks will lose 
money by keeping their notes in circulation. Ac- 
cordingly, if the banks are to continue in exist- 
ence, the rapid payment of the debt must cease, 
or anew basis for the circulating notes must be 
provided. 

Then there is the silver question. The mints are 
piling up silver dollars at the rate of two million 
a month, as they have been doing for almost six 
years. A very small number of these dollars go 
into actual circulation. But the certificates which 
are issued for all the dollars remaining in the 
Treasury do go into circulation. 

The policy of continuing to coin dollars so great- 
ly in excess of the demand for them, is regarded 





by many people as very unwise. But, on the oth- 
| er hand, it is urged as a proper course to be pur- 
sued by other persons. Apparently the opponents 

of the coinage are growing more numerous, even 
among those who commend what has already been 
Still, there is very little prospect that any 








action will be taken during the present session 
upon the silver question. It is easier to go on in 
the old way than to change the policy. 

So the path of Congress is beset with difficulties. 
The course pursued will probably not be wholly 
satisfactory to the country, not even to the mem- 
bers of Congress themselves. But that most of 
our national legislators wish to adopt the wisest 
measures, and to make a foot of progress if they 
cannot make a yard, is beyond a doubt. 


—_—___+o-—____—_ 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH GIRLS. 


The French people have been reading lately with 
much pleasure a little book called “John Bull et son 
éle,”’ or John Bull and his Island. The writer de- 
scribes in the book many things that he saw in Eng- 
land. If he was not altogether pleased with John 
Bull, he was delighted with Miss Bull, and with the 
freedom she enjoys. 

A young English lady, he says, goes out without 
her mother; yes, and without her maid! She gives 
you a frank and hearty grasp of the hand, looking you 
straight in the face. You see her, he continues, as 
free as the air, taking a walk, and even travelling alone 
to and from school. How different in France! 

There, young girls on Sunday, after church, go with 
their mothers to show their little new boots in the public 
garden. They walk with their eyes upon the ground, 
with short and mincing steps, as if ina procession. 
They enjoy no long and free rambles in the open air of 
the country. They are afraid of the mud in the road. 
Their pretty boots soon get damp, and their pointed 
heels, intelligently placed in the middle of the sole, 
prevent all freedom of motion. And, besides, who 
would see in the country their silk dresses and their 
fifty-frane hats? 

With this the author contrasts the country walks of 
the young English girl. 

“Look at her,’”’ he says, “her hair simply braided 
behind her neck, a straw hat upon her head worth fifty 
cents, her dress of cotton, and her feet covered with 
boots having low heels and thick soles. See her, rack- 
et in hand, starting out with a band of young men and 
young girls as simply dressed as herself, to go into the 
fields for a game of lawn-tennis. No mammas go with 
them. On returning, she eats her dinner without being 
ashamed of her appetite. It is no compliment to say 


‘to an English girl, ‘You eat like a little bird.’ 


“In France, young girls would not go alone to buy a 
pair of gloves in a shop on the other side of the 
street.” 

The author expresses the opinion that the liberty 
enjoyed by English girls produces better results than 
the system of restraint and watching to which French 
girls are subjected. Distrust gives a charm to mystery 
and intrigue. 

English married women, he remarks, do not boast of 
leading their husbands by the nose. They are busied 
with the care of their households and children, and if 
they do not pay much court to their husbands, they do 
not pay any court at all to other men. 

It is curious to read in English papers similar re- 
marks upon American girls, who are supposed to en- 
joy greater freedom even than the English. 

A certain degree of liberty is no doubt an indispen- 
sable element in education. The daily papers frequent- 
ly remind us, however, that the freedom enjoyed by 
American girls is sometimes abused, to their irrepara- 
ble injury. Itis hard to hit the golden mean. The sys- 
tem of restraint practised in France often produces love- 
ly characters, while our freedom sometimes results in 
disastrous failure. 

During the next twelve months we shall hear a good 
deal about free trade among the nations of the earth. 
Whatever we may think on that subject, let there al- 
ways be a free international exchange of good qualities 
and good ideas. The French will doubtless get some 
valucble hints from ‘John Bull et son tle,” 


——_—____+o»—____ 


NOW, AND THEN. 

A recent writer in an English magazine described 
the first attempt to carry the overland mail from St. 
Louis to San Francisco; the interminable weary jour- 
ney across mountain and cafion by the solitary rider 
with his precious packet of letters concealed about his 
person, peril threatening him on every side. These 
daring postmen literally took their lives in their hands 
with their task. 

In the first settlement of this country, letters were 
usually sent by special messenger through the wilder- 
ness if of great importance. All other letters were 
obliged to wait for a private opportunity. Even after 
the establishment of the postal routes, the rates charged 
were high, and hence domestic and friendly letters 
were generally kept until some traveller could take 
them. 

Our readers, if they have any old treasures belong- 
ing to grandmother or maiden aunt, will doubtless find 
among them a package of square-folded epistles, writ- 
ten and crossed up to the very edge of the red wax, 
and superinscribed, ‘Courtesy of Mr. A——,”’ or “‘At- 
tention of Mr. C—.” 

Mr. C—— or A—— often found this attention—which 
the merest stranger freely exacted — cumbersome 
enough. “My saddle-bags,” says John Wheatly,~in 
his diary, ‘“‘were stuffed full of letters, so that my 
clothes had but small spayce. But each one was worth 
well nigh a dollar poste, so I carried them across the 
mountayns with no grumbling.” 

As late as forty years ago, it was customary for 
banking houses in the interior to send large sums of 
money to New York by private conveyance. <A carpet 
sack full of specie, the nightmare burden for weeks of 
the honest bearer, took the place of the draft or check 
in its thin envelope unnoticed among a thousand others, 
of the present time. 

Our leisurely ancestors had time not only to write 
letters, which in their ornate, rounded style, and stately 
compliments, appeared to have been written for the 
eye of the public, but the letters themselves were in- 
variably sealed with wax stamped by the crest of the 
writer or some sentimental device. 

The use of wafers was at first condemned as vulgar, 
because they were moistened by the tongue before us- 
ing. A shrewd young officer, writing a despatch to 
the Home Office from Trafalgar, while under fire upon 
the field, insisted on sealing it with wax rather than a 





wafer. 
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‘‘He is a cool hand,” was the criticism of the Secre- 
tary who received it. ‘He has too much respect for 
me to send me a wafer even from the jaws of death.” 
The young man’s promotion was assured from that 
day. 

Nothing shows the enormous and rapid development 
of this country so much as the contrast between the 
Penny Post between the first settlements, and the 
present huge system of countless post-oftices and their 
vast connections. Our postal system is probably the 
most perfect in the world. 
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A GOOD-HUMORED STATESMAN. 

A statesman who would be a successful political 
leader should cultivate good-humor, good digestion, 
and the art of sleeping anywhere, at a moment’s notice. 
Lord North, the Prime Minister whom our revolution- 
ary fathers hated, was a fat, jolly, kind-hearted soul, 
who could sleep through the fiercest debate, and in- 
terpose his good-humor between himself and the most 
bitter invective. 

His habituai pleasantry kept him in working order 
amid failure and the press of business. When the 
British troops were repulsed at Charleston, 8. C., the 
Tory supporters of the Minister were alarmed. But 
Lord North treated the affair with his usual jollity. 

“Faith, my lord,” he said to a duke, who remon- 
strated with him on his seeming indifference, “‘if fret- 
ting would make me thin, I would be as sorry as your 
grace; but since it will not have that effect, I bear it as 
well as I can.” 

Like Napoleon, Lord North had the ability to catch 
“forty winks of sleep,’”? when and where he pleased. 
A member of the House of Commons became so ex- 
cited, while declaiming against the Minister, as to call 
aloud for his head. Looking around, he saw the ob- 
ject of his invective quietly slumbering. Exasperated, 
he vehemently denounced the man who could sleep 
while ruining the country. 

“Mr. Speaker,”’ said Lord North, in reply, “I must 
complain of the cruelty which denies to me a solace so 
often enjoyed by other criminals—that of having a 
night’s rest before their fate.” 

On another occasion, Col. Barre brought forward a 
motion on the British navy. ‘We shall have a tedious 
speech from Barre to-night,” said Lord North, to his 
friend and ally, Sir Grey Cooper. “He'll give us our 
naval history from the beginning, not forgetting Sir 
Francis Drake and the Armada. Let me sieep, until 
he comes near our own times, and then wake me.” 

The friend at length roused him. ‘Where are we?” 
asked North. ‘At the battle of La Hague, my lord.” 

“Q my dear friend, you have woke me a century 
too soon!”’ 

One night the House was in the worst possible hu- 
mor, and the debate became Every member 
seemed ready to take offence. Lord North restored 
good-humor by a short speech. 

“One member,” he said, ‘spoke of me as ‘that thing 
called a minister.’ To be sure,’? he continued, patting 
his large stomach, ‘‘I am ‘a thing;’ the member, there- 
fore, when he called me ‘a thing,’ said what was true, 
and I could not be angry with him. 

“But when he added ‘that thing called a minister,’ 
he called me that thing which of all things he himself 
wished most to be, and, therefore, I took it as a com- 
pliment.” 

There was no standing out against such good-hum- 
ored wit, and the House laughed heartily at the Minis- 
ter’s ready reply. 

8 
BREEZY AND GENEROUS. 

The San Franciscans must be a good-natured people. 
Perhaps there is something in the Pacific Ocean which 
softens and subdues the rugged places in human na- 
ture. Mrs. Caroline C. Leighton, whose little book 
upon ‘Life at Puget Sound” has attracted so much at- 
tention of late, mentions several pleasing instances 
of Californian generosity. 

She speaks of a man so crippled that he could only 
get along by drawing the whole length of his body 
upon the sidewalk, like a large reptile, but who man- 
aged to earn his living by selling newspapers, which 
were laid in a pile on his back, so that he was his own 
news-stand. 

Men passing by helped themselves to a paper, and 
tossed a silver coin into his box, always refusing the 
change. The man had a bright, sunny, sailor face, and 
seemed to enjoy life very much. 

A different but still more striking example of the 
ready sympathy of the Californians, was presented to 
her while waiting one day at the Oakland Ferry. 

Two men entered the place, one of whom carried in 
his hand a pair of crutches, which he proceeded to nail 
up against the wall, crossed, close to the gateway 
where passengers passed to the boat. His companion 
arranged some light drapery above them in the form 
of wings; and beneath these symbols they placed a 
small table with the photograph of a little news-boy 
upon it. 

Mrs. Leighton inquired the meaning of this arrange- 
ment, and was told that it was the stand of a little 
cripple who for two or three years had been accus- 
tomed to furnish papers to passengers. 

He had just died, and, as some money was necessary 
to pay his funeral expenses and assist the family, his 
friends had taken this dramatic method, so eminently 
Californian, of asking for contributions. 

“All the business men, the every-day passengers, 
crossing to their homes on the Oakland side,” she says, 
“appeared to understand it, and quietly laid some 
piece of money beside the picture. Men who would 
have been very likely to meet a subscription-paper with 
indifference, on being appealed to in this poetic man- 
ner, with no word spoken, only seeing the discarded 
crutches and the white wings above, with moist eyes 
laid their little tribute below as if it were a satisfaction 
to do so.” 
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“NO DADDYISM.” 

In that West, to which Horace Greeley advised 
young men to go when they applied to him for coun- 
sel, there is little respect for a man’s ancestors. Those 
self-reliant Westerners, each one of whom has been 
the architect of his own fortune, thoroughly believe 
in the proverb, “Every tub must stand upon its own 
hottom.” 





| pity he wrote, on the placard hung round the beggar’s 


| client. 


the city and knew him well, he sought his*aid. The 
gentleman went in person to a Chicago merchant and 
highly recommended the young man. 
‘He belongs,” said he, ‘to one of the oldest of Bos- 
ton families; his blood is the bluest.” 

‘‘My dear sir,” interrupted the merchant, “that cock 
won’t fight in this city; there’s no daddyism in Chica- 
go.” 

It was in a wittier strain that President Lincoln re- 
plied to a German who, during the war, applied to 
him for an officer’s commission. The President was 
80 pleased by the foreigner’s address and intelligence, 
that he promised him @ lieutenant’s commission in a 
cavalry regiment. The applicant was profuse in his 
expressions of gratitude, and informed the President 
that he had conferred a favor upon a member of one 
of the oldest of the noble families of Germany. 

“Oh, never mind that,” said old Abe, with a charac- 
teristic smile. ‘You’ll not find that to be an obstacle 
to your promotion if you behave yourself.” 
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VICTOR HUGO’S POPULARITY. 

The French poet Victor Hugo is very popular with 
the poor and the workmen of Paris. Many of them 
may not appreciate the poet, but they all admire the 
man. He thrills them by such deeds as the one which 
this anecdote illustrates : 

One morning, on leaving the café where he had 
breakfasted, the poet saw, on the boulevard, a poor 
blind beggar, led by a little child. Inan impulse of 


neck, a stanza of poetry, of which the following is a 
translation : 
* “Blind as was Homer; as Belisarius blind, 
But a meek child to guide his vision din. 
The hand which dealt him bread, in rity kind— 
He'll see it not; God sees it, though, Yor him.” 


The pity displayed in that incident may account for 
this story : 


The ao was going to a celebration, but when he 
reached his destination the cabman who had brought 
him there would not accept his fee; but Hugo put a 
twenty-frane piece into his hand and ‘went aw ay. 

The cabman at once mounted his box, galloped to 
the office of the Rappel, and subscribed twenty francs 
for political prisoners, signing his name as ‘Charles 
More, coachman; price of a drive paid by V. Hugo.” 
His enthusiasm for the poet was so great that for 
hours together he would remain near his residence to 
be at hand vhen the old man should want a carriage. 
He could never be persuaded to accept a fee, and 
Victor Hugo, who wished to give his admirer a pleas- 
ure, invited him one day to dinner, where intimate 
family friends were present. 

Charles More was quite at his ease, and after dinner 
rose to make a rhymed speech, “for, ” he said to the 
astonished assembly, “Tama poet like M. Hugo, and 
make poetry for my own entertainment.” 

It was for a considerable time that the cabman-poet 
rode his Pegasus, which sometimes became rather un- 
wieldy, but nevertheless gave great satisfaction to its 
rider. 
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BREAKING UP ENGLISH. 

The Southern States, previous to the war, had aclass 
known as ‘‘poor whites,” who were noted for their ig- 
noranece. Even the negroes looked down upon themy 
and spoke of them contemptuously as “poor white 
trash.” The authors of “Blue and Gray” tell an 
amusing anecdote illustrative of the success of these 
people in breaking up the English vernacular : 


During the last year of the war, an officer, returning 

to his regiment, rode through a part of Georgia where 
many ‘‘poor whites” lived. Coming to <: log-cabin, in 
front of which a woman was standing, he halted. 
**Good-morning : any soldiers been this way lately?” 
asked the officer, thinking to gain some information. 
“No, I guess not; aint seen ’em,’”’ answered the 
woman. “That are, I haint saw many,” she continued, 
as if anxious to tell the exact truth. 
“Only yist’r’day a exerter com’ ’long, and he sed how 
things was bad; how the news had com’ ’long ober the 
wire-grass, dat Blacksburg had fell; that at Richmond 
the preserves had been called out, and that we ‘uns 
had vaccinated the pen-su-a-la. 

«This is all he tole me, for ges’ as he was gwine to 
say some mo’, Mr. Gauslin com’ ’long, wid his critter 
company, and interested him. Does you know any 
news?” 

The woman meant to say that a deserter had told her 
that Vicksburg had been surrendered, and that a tele- 
gram had announced that the alarm felt at Richmond 
had caused the reserves to be called out at the time the 
Peninsula was evacuated. That while she was talking 
to the deserter, Gen. McCausland had passed with his 
cavalry and arrested the man. 
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SHAKESPEARE MUDDLED. 

Even such a familiar author as Shakespeare is not 
unfrequently misquoted. Yet seldom has the great 
dramatist been so muddled as he was by two lawyers, 
at a recent session of a court in northern Pennsylvania: 


Among the cases tried was a suit for slander. The 
plaintiff ’s lawyer, in his speech to the jury, waxed 
eloquent over the wrongs sustained by his slandered 
With outstretched arm and flushed face, he ex- 
claimed,— 

« «Who steals my purse, steals trash,’ ’ and then, for- 
getting the rest of the quotation, added, in a lower 
tone, ‘at least it is so in this case.” After that, he 
flew lower and won his case. 

In the very next case a witness named Macduff gave 
important evidence in favor of the plaintiff, and was 
charged by the defendant’s counsel with lying. The 
plaintiff's counsel, in his closing argument to the jury, 
became so much excited in replying to this charge 
that he sought one of Shakespeare’s phrases to express 
his indignation, and yelled out,— 

“Lie on, Macduff !° 

The convulsed judge hid his face, and the bar was 
noisy with laughter. But the plaintiff gained the ver- 
dict, notwithstanding his principal witness had been 
advised by his own lawyer to “Lie on.” 
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AN old-time clergyman of Eastern Connecticut, com- 
monly known as “Priest W—e,” was a very shrewd 
man and quick at repartee. Once, when on an ex- 
change, he was annoyed to find the room so dark, and, 
beckoning to a person sitting near the pulpit, he asked 
him to open the blinds and let in more light. “We ~ 





Some years ago, a young man went from Boston to 
Chicago, where he sought a situation as clerk. Meet- 
ing with an elderly Bostonian, who was passing through | 


pect light from you,” said the gentleman. “But I 
must get it from heaven first,”’ was the quick rejoinder. 
| q 





For Catarrhal and Throat Disorders, and 
Coughs, “Brown's Bronchial Troches” are marvellously 
effective, giving immediate relief. (Adv. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST HAIR DRESSING. 


It kills dandruff, allays irritation, and promotes a vig- 
orous growth of the hair. 

BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Adv, 
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Large Fancy Advertising Cards, all gold, 











no two alike, 30c. Card Co.,Montpelier, Vt. 


LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 30 cents. CARD W a Montpelier, Vt. 











OW TO BEC ~ 1 25 Ce nts to 
Quick AT FIGURES. woomnnatty, “a O05 ts 





100 SCRAP BOOK PICTURE S, 10c.; 100 Trans- 
—_ er Pictures, 10¢.; DGemChr ‘omMos, 20c.; or the lot 
for 25c. Name this paper. H.E.SLAYTON,Montpelier, Vt. 


SILKS FoR PATCHWORK trawtiturstsies. Sena 
six 2c.stamps for samples. YaleSilk Works, NewHaven,Ct. 


SHORTHAND [£55088 =" 


St. Louis Shorthand Institute, 506 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUNG ME Learn TELEGRAPHY here and we 


will give you a situation. Circu- 
lars free, VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 


12 > GOLD phi eA CuBr + i and 
NEW YEAR MOTTO CARDS, % cents. 
GEO. W. WITBECK, Nassau, N Y. 
VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Music for 12c.; 100Horseshoe, Floral anc Birdc hromo 
Cards, lic. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 


GIVEN AWAY, 2 sic 


To Ladies who act 
ATLANTIC TEA CO., FITCHB 




















@ asagents for us. 
JRG, MASS. 





ENUINE CREMONA VIOLIN STRINGS— 
intended for Solo Artists and are the most perfect 
Violin String ever made. a are unequalled for tune, 
tone, and endurance. 33 
cts., a Set for $1.25, 


E 0c 30 cts., D 40 cts.. 
G. P CARY, Coventry, 


INDELIBLE INK, 


No preparation and only acom- 
mon r.- needed. Superior for 

decorative work on linen. Rec’d 
Centennial MEDAL. Sold all Stationers& Druggists. 











100 Beautiful Large Picture Cards for Scrap Books, 
all a The finest collection ever offered for the 


mone a BY 


ET? 














mail for fifteen (15) two-cent_ stamps, 

CARD CO., 104 Fulton St., New York, 

"Send P. O. address, and you = 

| specimen pages of beautiful tad 

orative Designs, &c. Show them to 

friends (if you like), and we will pay 

Building Association( Decorators, &c.,) Box 2702,N.Y. 
KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. 

for Dry and Wet Stamping. One sample perforated 

Pattern, and Catalogue Dd over 800 Patterns. All for 10 

2-cent stamps. NGALLS, LYNN, MASS. 


receive, by mail, post-paid, 8 la 
you a ——— trouble. Either sex. Address, 
i 
nese YTIONS for working the stitches. Directions 

















Sewing eee Chicago and New York. 


RUPTURE CURED 


without La ae? & trvenes inflict. or hindrance from 
labor, by I RMAN’S _ method. is book 
contains SE. a “Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured, It is mailed 
for 10 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York. 

















The Spinal Shoulder Brace 
corrects round or dr Yi 4 Shoulders, 
expands contracted Chests, supports 
Weak Backs, improves the Form and 
voice without discomfort or inconven- 
ience to the wearer. Sent by mail on 
receipt of #5 and C hest measure, G, 
J. DEGARMO & CO., 712 Broadway, 
N.Y.Appliances for Deformities, Sur- 
gical Elastic Hosiery, Trusses, &e. 


OUR PROGRESS, 

As stages are —, abandoned with the completion 
of railroads, so the huge, drastic, cathartic pills, com- 
posed of crude and bulky medicines, are quickly aban- 
doned with the introduction of Dr.’ Pierce’s “E leasant 
Purgative Pellets,” which are eugar-conted, and little 
larger than mustard seeds, but composed of highly con- 
centrated vegetable extracts. By druggists. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA — 
FOR BOTH SEXES 
Send three-cent stamp “for 

illustrated 36-page Catalogue, 
THE. POPE M’F’G CO., 

597 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Car ds, 
&e. 
Press $3, 
s for circulars, &c., $8 to $90. 
sure, money making, young or 
rything easy, printed instruc- 
‘ Tp 2 Found os for Catalogue of 










s, Ty Cards, &c., to the factory. 
Kelecy a Co., Meriden, , Conn. 


STHMA AND HAY 


FEVER! 


SEXGELSIOR 
THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 
Knight’s New Book Sent Free. 

Address L.A. KNIGHT, 15 E. Third St., Cincinnati, Oo. 


390 In The Devil’s Lake, 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
And 
North 


Mouse River Country 
Dakota. A C R E S: 


Tributary. to 
pos Map and full patioess 
FREE 





United States 
Land Office at 
Grand Forks,Dt, 

Address H, AVIS, 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass.Agt.,St. pt Minn. 
and Manitoba R. R., St. Paul, Minn, 


FREE 
RD 








THE 


STANDARD 
RELISH 


FOR 


SOUPS, FISH, 
STEAKS, CHOPS, 
MEATS, ETC. 


en Re ail 
M O N E Y On Improved REAL 
ESTATE in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other prosper- 
ous cities in Minnesota, so as to net the _anee 


O/ PER ANNUM! Baste sou 


. amare in N. 
Y. Exchange. Conservative valuations, 
Ample securities.14 years successful ex- 
= ence. The best of references. Write 
or Circular, Mention Compan, Address 


Minn. 
GoonD NEwWS 


TO LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to_get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beau- 
tiful Gold Band orMoss RoseChina 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
P. O, Box 289, 31 and 33 Vesey St... New York. 


















COCHRAN & NEWPORT, St. Paul, 


THE 
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MAGIC LANTERNS 


And Stereopticons, all prices. Views allustrasing 
subject for Public Exh fe &c. A pr ogg prs be 
for a man with small capital. Also Magic Lanterns for 
home amusement. 116-page Illustrated Catalogue free, 
McAllister, Manufg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ‘Y. 


BEHOLD! 


UNPARALLELED INDUCEMENTS! 


to CANV ASSEBS, both Male and Female,winter work, 
big pay. erie ostal for particulars immediately. Ad- 
meus © JUDD CO., Pub’rs, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
ClIN \e $15 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price, 
Send stamp for our New 
Illus. Catalogue, 1883-84. 


P.POWELL & SON, 180 Main Street, CINCINNATI,O, 
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WORKERS. | 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly i6-page il- 
lustrated j ournal of all Art Work, Brass Hammering, 
Painting, coe oide’ TY aorving, Modellin ng. For lh 

EXTRA L-PAGE STUDIES IN COLOR, MONTH. 
ty: also pa full- Ba double-sheet working design 
supplements. Questions Tonge A answered in the ars: 
and suggestions given without charge, Establishe 
The only art pepe r giving colored supplements, 
year ; six and three months subscriptions received. eea 
Sc. in stamps for sample copy and catalogan of ‘illustrated 
special han DOOM. WH all branches.of Art 
this 


M. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St, N. Y. 













= i ° > a 2 
For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 








MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 








$5. Companion 


are of first quality and are made for practical use, 
ties from chestnut trimmed with black walnut. 


market, for the price, as good as we require. 
12 in. Hand Saw, Block Plane, Bit Brace, 3 
Bits, Screw Driver, Draw Knife, Hammer, 
Compasses,Chisel 1-4in., Chisel 1-2in.,Scratch 
Awl, Pliers, 2-Foot Rule, Try Square, Gauge, 
2 Gimlets, Mallet, File, Awl, Screw Driver for 
Bit Brace, Plumb Bob, Chalk Line, Nail Set, 
Hand Clamp, Bench Vise, Spirit Level, Botile 
Chase’s Glue, Monkey Wrench, and directions for 
making a practical Work Bench, 
Making 31 different tools in all! 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

We shall give FREE to -v one purchasin, 
this Tool Chest, a fine pair of Gold-Pla 
Acme Lever Sleeve Buttons, worth $1. 

This offer is good until March 12th, 1884. 





receipt of $5.00. 





—TTarper’s Bazar. 


Publishers of YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


It has a lock and key with till. 
manufacturers in large quantities, and fit up the Chests ourselves. We do this because there is no tool-chest in the 
Each chest contains: 


Tool-Chest. $5. 


As good a set of Tvols as the one we offer you cannot be obtained at the stores for less than $8 or $9. The Tools 


The Chest itself is made expressly for us in large quanti- 
We purchase the tools from the 












We give with the Chest an Illustrated Book, “How to Use Wood-Working Tools,” Every family should 
own a Tool-Chest. Besides teaching the boys to be useful, it will earn its cost every year. Sent to any address on 


PERRY MASON & CO.,, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JAN, 24, 1884. 














For the Companion. 


THE CHINESE FLUTE-PLAYER. 


Through evening’s dark 
There comes a sound of singing, or of sighing, 
Across the way in yonder little park, 
Soughing and dying. 


Midst plane-trees bare, 
The gusty winds set all the branches swaying, 
But sounds like these were ne’er awakened there: 
Pin Gee is playing! 


Your trainéd ear 
Would turn away, or listen with no pleasure, 
Impatient, and at loss to find, I fear, 

Music or measure, 


Yet only hark! 
The fitful strain that pulses, nature-fashion, 
Has surely something of a tender spark, 
Something of passion. 


And sadness, too, 
Asif an exile heart were dully dreaming 
Of where o'er rice-field now and green bamboo 
Morn-light is beaming. 








One searce could see 
A working-place or dreaming-place forlorner 
Than where he dwells, the Chinaman Pin Gee, 
There on the corner, 


The broken panes 
Express some “hoodlum’s” strong disapprobation; 
The dull red signboard, dimmed by many rains, 
Speaks desolation, 


Yet oft are heard 
Wild notes from out that dingy den proceeding, 
As swect as any nocturne-piping bird 

Mellingly pleading. 


Pin Gee, no doubt 
I’ve railed against the “heathen” with the others, 
And uttered things unchristian-like about 

fou and your brothers. 


But now I see— 
Or hear—your soul, queer poet-proletarian, 
And half persuade me you're the civilizee, 
I the barbarian. 


HENRY TYRRELL. 
—————~+or—_-_ — 











For the Companio:. 


OVERCOMING. 

“No man can go back of his jaw,” is a Slav | 
proverb signifying that no man can conquer in- 
herited qualities. How far transmitted traits creep 
through a family was shown by an odd incident 
which is stated to have occurred during the Prince 
of Wales’ visit to India. 

Among the guard drawn up to receive him in 
Calcutta, was a soldier who bore so startling a like- 
ness to the Prince himself, that the curiosity of his 
attendants was excited as to who he could be. 

It appeared, on inquiry, that both the soldier 
and his father had been born in India. His grand- 
father was a Hanoverian mechanic, who claimed 
and boasted of a distant connection with George 
Il. Yet in this, his descendant, born and trained 
in the climatic influences of Asia, peculiarities of 
feature and of manner of the heir apparent to the 
British throne were reproduced as closely as if 
they had been twins. Nature has her whims some- 
times of exact reproduction, but the germinal 
seed always proves to have been the same. 


A child with six fingers and six toes was born 
last summer in Germany of American parents. 
The mother was startled and annoyed at the phy- 
sician’s declaration that the deformity was heredi- 
tary; but on writing home, learned for the first 
time the family secret, that this peculiarity had 
repeated itself once in every generation for two or 
three centuries. 

Natural features recurring in the widely branch- 
ing members of a family invariably index some 
corresponding trait of character—a fault to be 
overcome, or a virtue which exaggerates itself into 
a vice. ‘Wherever the drooped lid of the Stuart 
goes, a selfish soul walks after,” was the essence 
of popular experience of that cold-blooded race. 

“Poor Jeannie! she has worn out her life fight- 
ing the hung jaw of the Carlyles,” said a friend of 
Jeannie Welsh, long before her death made the 
tragedy of the house at Cheyne Walk open to the 
public. 

But we are all apt to forget that it is, after all, 
the Stuarts and not their followers, who are handi- 
capped in the race of life by their sluggish blood 
and soul; and that Carlyle’s hung lip and ill- 
conditioned temper were a fiercer torture to him- 
self than to his wife. 

The hardest fight awaiting any man is, as the 
Russians call it, to “go back of his jaw,” to con- 
quer the legacy of evil tendencies left him by his 
fathers. Every boy ought to be Lavater enough 
to read his own face as a title-page to these ten- 
dencies. Every mother ought to be able to define 
to her boy this work which lies before him, and to 
show him where to begin. The harder the strug- 
gle, the more charitable he will be to other boys 
whose task is heavier. 

But only God knows how much harder it is for 
bull-necked, heavy-jowled Ben to be patient, mod- 
est and sober, than for his thin, pale, low-voiced 
comrade. But God does know, and whatever man 
may do, He holds the reckoning just. 

He who overcomes his inherited bad qualities is 
a benefactor to those who come after him. His 
children may inherit his resolution and power of 
resistance. Truly the words, “He that overcometh 
shall inherit all things,” has an application to this 
life as well as that which is to come. 

Struggle! If you overcome, the world will be 
better for your living. Struggle! No man lives 





for himself alone; no man's influence ends with 
his own family or friends or his own generation. | 


Every one’s triumph of good is an added treasure 
to the gold of good in the world. Struggle on. 


| God will keep the account. 


You may not be able to see the result now. 
The flower and fruit do not appear when a good 
seed is planted. But right resolution and right 
endeavor will bring the beneficent harvest in the 
end. Therefore struggle on. 
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A LITTLE CHILD LED HIM. 


Every day sees prophecy fulfilled. Centuries ago, a 
Jewish prophet asserted that there would be an era 
when gentleness and goodness should be so effective 
that even the most savage natures would yield to their 
influence. Being a poet of the people, he put his 
prophecy in metaphor, and the citizens of Jerusalem 
paused, one morning, to hear their great prophet 
chant: 

“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and 
the young lion and the fatling together; and a Jittle 
child shall lead them.” 

The centuries have rolled by while men with no 
poetry in their souls were asking when is the letter of 
that prophecy to be fulfilled. But one day, two or 
three years ago, the spirit of the grand old prophecy 
took form and fulfilled itself, in an old house in De- 
troit. The following touching story shows how “a 
little child” led a rough, old, wolfish man into the way 
of peace: 


One day, two or three years ago, a gruff old man, 
hard-hearted and given to drink, and living alone in a 
house on Gratiot Street, found a crippled boy nine or 
ten years of age crying in front of his door. 

It was his way to curse children and drive them 
away, but he spoke kindly to this lad, and even sym- 
pathized with him. 

By-and-by, the crippled boy, known as Jakie, seemed 
to grow into the old man’s heart and spent hours with 
him in his house. 

He was, so far as any one could remember, the first 
and only human being to say a kind word for gruff old 
Ben. 

When the old man fell sick a few weeks ago, no- 
body missed him for several days. 

Indeed, no one cared much whether he was sick or 
well, but some one interested himself enough to dis- 
cover that the sick man was being nursed by the crip- 
yle. 

The days and nights must have been terribly lone- 
some to the lad, but he was faithful to the last. 

The other morning he quietly announced to the 
neighbors that old Ben was dead. 

Those who went in found the rooms in neat order, 
the dead man lying as if asleep, and the money to bury 
him was safe in an old wallet in the bureau. 

When they asked Jakie about it, he explained,— 

“He died as easy as a baby. *Long at first he used 
to curse and swear about his sickness, but after a 
while he let me read the Blble to him, and sometimes 
I saw tears in his eyes. 

‘“‘Folks thought him a hard man. 

‘But he wasn’t. When his heart thawed out, he was 
like a child. 

“One day, I brought him from the chest a lot of old 
letters, the photograph of a woman and baby, and he 
cried over them. I guess they were dead, and I guess 
he had lots of trouble.” 

“Did he die easy?” 

“Just like going to sleep. It was just at daylight. I 
sat by the bed and had fallen asleep, when he put out 
his hand and whispered, ‘Jakie, I’m dying!’ 

“With that I jumped up to do something, but he 
said it was too late. There was a great change in 
him. 

“All the hardness had gone out of his face, his eyes 
had a kind look, and the boys who used to be afraid of 
him wouldn’t have known him for the same man. 

“I was reading to him from the old Bible when all at 
once his fingers let go of my hand, and he was dead.” 

“And then?” 

The boy turned away and wept. 

From the day gruff old Ben had addressed him a 
kind word the prayers of a child pleading for a wicked 
man had been heard in heaven. 

He had prayed for him in life and after death, and if 
the prayer had not brought that peaceful look to the 
white, dead face, what else could have done it?—M. 
Quad. 

ie com 


HOT-WATER CURE, 


Years ago, the grandmothers of the present genera- 
tion used to cure their children of colic by making 
them drink warm herb tea and applying hot draughts 
to their feet. Croup was relieved by dipping strips of 
flannel in hot water, wringing them out, and then en- 
veloping the child’s neck with them. This old-f 
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taken rapidly. The quantity should be from half a 
pint toa ~ 

It should be taken one to two hours after meals, and 
nothing should be eaten until at least one hour after- 
ward. The evening draught should be just before go- 


ing to \. 

The hot-water treatment should continue until a cure 
is effected ; the time required will vary from one to six 
months, 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion. 
OUR BROAD LAND. 


Land of the prairies wide. 
Washed by two oceans’ tide, 
Land of our birth; 
Land where the mountains rent 
Are often capped with cloud; 
Of thee we sing aloud, 
Fair clime of earth. 


Land of the forests deep, 
Where countless echoes sleep 
Which man will wake; 
Where cedar, oak, and pine, 
And many a wood of thine, 
Fragrance and strength combine, 
‘or us to take:— 


Land of the lakes and streams, 
Where not the old triremes, 
But steamers ply; 
Land of broad vale and mead. 
Where flocks and herds now feed, 
Supplying many a need, 
slad’ning the eye:— 


Land of rich grass and grain, 
Of cotton and of cane, 
Of fruits and vines; 
Of gold and silver bright, 
Of wells of oil for lig’ +4 
Of coal to cheer the night, 
Of iron mines. 


O glorious land of ours, 

Not held by lordly towers, 
Land of the free; 

Land of the true and brave, 

Whose shores free waters lave, 

God’s grace for thee we crave, 


We pray for thee. T. H. B. 
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HAYDN’S “CREATION.” 

“While on a visit to London in the year 1795,” says 
an interesting writer, ‘Haydn heard Handel’s ‘Messiah’ 
splendidly rendered by an orchestra of over a thousand 
performers at Westminster Abbey; and the effect of 
this sent him back to Germany with his mind stirred 
with the impulse to compose an oratorio. 

“The result was that great and glorious conception— 
‘The Creation.’ No sooner was he settled in the quiet 
domicile at Gunpendorff, than he fell to work upon 
this masterpiece. This was late in 1796, and in the be- 
ginning of the year 1798 the oratorio was completed. 
Two years the old man took to rear this colossal musi- 
cal structure; for, he said, ‘I spend much time over it, 
because I intend it to last a long time.’ 


‘Haydn always led a very religious life. All his 
scores were inscribed at the commencement with the 
words, ‘In nomine Domini,’ or ‘Soli deo gloria;’ while 
at the conclusion of them is written his ‘Laus Deo;’ 
but ‘I was,’ he says, ‘never so pious as when engaged 
upon the “Creation.” I fellon my knees daily, and 
prayed earnestly to God that He would grant me 
strength to carry out the work, and to praise Him 
worthily.’ It is said, too, that in composing, whenev- 
er he felt the ardor of his imagination decline, or was 
stopped by some insurmountable difficulty, he rose 
from his work and resorted to prayer—an expedient 
which, he said, never failed to revive him. 

“A few weeks after its completion, the ‘Creation’ 
was first performed in the rooms of the Schwartzen- 
burg Palace. ‘Who can describe the applause?’ wrote 
an eye-witness. ‘The flower of the literary and musi- 
cal society of Vienna were assembled in the room, 
which was well adapted to the purpose, and Haydn 
himself directed the orchestra. The most profound 
silence, the most scrupulous attention—a sentiment, I 
might almost — of religious respect—were the dis- 
positions when the first stroke of the bow was given. 

«The general expectation was not disappointed. A 
long train of beauties, till that moment unknown, un- 
folded themselves before us; our minds, overcome with 
pleasure and admiration, experienced during two suc- 
cessive hours what they ha a felt—a happy ex- 
istence, produced by desires, ever likely, ever renewed 
and never disappointed.’ The work very soon found 
its way round Germany, and Europe too. 

‘*Paris strove to surpass all other cities in doing hom- 
age to Haydn’s masterpiece, and in the year 1800 a per- 
formance of it took place there. On this occasion the 
applause was deafening; and the virtuosi engaged in 
it, in their enthusiasm, and to show their veneration 
for Haydn, resolved to present him with a large gold 
medal, which was adorned on one side with a likeness 
of Hafdn, and on the other side with an upright lyre, 
over which was a burning flame in the midst of a cir- 
cle of stars. On the medal was this inscription: 








method of using hot water as a remedy has again be- 
come fashionable, and is spoken of as something new. 

Hall’s Journal of Health points out the diseases in 
which the old remedy will do good, and those wherein 
it may do harm: 


‘Take, for example, the case of a person who has 
taken cold in the lungs. 

The circulation of the blood in the small blood-ves- 
sels in that portion of the lungs affected becomes slug- 
gish; in some cases it is quite suspended; the general 
circulation is impeded through failure of an important 
organ to do the work required of it, and the whole sys- 
tem suffers; the man is ill. 

Now, if we know why the disease exists, by what 
unnatural condition it is kept up, the remedy suggests 
itself; as, if a water-pipe were frozen up, any child 
knows that the remedy is heat. 

And here is just where water as warm as it can be 
comfortably borne will effect a cure in ordinary cases. 

Let the patient go to bed. Put bottles of hot water 
to his feet, and cloths wet in hot water on his chest. 
Let him drink hot water as freely as he can with com- 
fort; it matters little whether it is clear hot water, or 
herb tea, it is nevertheless hot water. 

With this treatment we are employing hot water at 
its full value. 

Its internal use tends to thaw out the blood-vessels, 


} and its outward application quickens the circulation in 


the blood-vessels near the surface; thus drawing on 
the deep-seated blood-vessels for supplies to keep up 
the activity, and thus the congestion is relieved and 
the patient is cured. 

In dyspepsia, hot water taken internally, under 


Trop- 
er restrictions, is no doubt useful, since ~~ epsia de- 
pends on a congested and deranged condition of the 


digestive organs. 

But in consumption and other diseases attended by 
general debility it can only be detrimental. 

When a person is feeble from disease not marked 
with acute inflammation, the hot-water treatment nec- 
essarily increases the debility. 

Here a tonic treatment is applicable—a treatment 
that will increase and enrich the blood and supply the 
fuel required to keep the machinery of life in motion. 

The hot-water treatment is useful in removing ob- 
structions from the machinery, but only in systems 
where there is a surplus of vital power. 

To recapitulate: The drinking of hot water at prop- 
er intervals and in proper quantities is useful in dys- 
pepsia, constipation, torpid liver, congestion of the 
stomach, chronic diarrhea, and in various affections 
of the kidneys and bladder; provided that there are 
not at the same time serious diseases of the lungs, 
with debility. 

The water should be as hot as tea is usually made, 
that is, from 110° to 150°, and should be sipped, not 


“oH ge a Haydn, par les Musiciens qui ont exec- 
uté POratorio dela “Creation du Monde,” au Thé§tre 
des Arts, l’'an LX. de la Républi jue Frangaise. MDCCCy 

“In England the ‘Creation’ is, and probably ever will 
be, the most popular of all Haydn's works. For depth 
of feeling, solemnity and suitability of character; for 
its powerful and complete grasp of the subject—in 
fact, for its whole bearing as an oratorio—the ‘Creation’ 
holds a place among the finest examples which have 
ever been written in this form of composition.” 


—-— +e - 
WHY HE REFORMED, 
There was a drunkard in an Arkansas town who be- 


came a sober man through a kind Providence granting 
him what Burns longed for: 


“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 

One day several acquaintances, on asking him to 
drink, were surprised to hear him say, ‘“‘You must ex- 
cuse me, gentlemen, for I can’t drink anything.” To 
their question, ‘‘What is the matter with you?” he 
said : 


T’ll tell you. The other day, I meta ue | of friends. 
When I left them I was about half-drunk. I would 
not have stopped at this, but my friends had to hurry 
away to catch a train. 

Toa man of my temperament, to be half-drunk is a 
miserable condition, for the desire for more is so 
strong that he forgets his self-respect in his efforts to 
get more to drink. 

Failing at the saloons, I remembered that there was 
a half-pint of whiskey at home, which had been pur- 
chased for medicinal purposes. 

Just before reaching the gate I heard voices in the 
garden, and looking over the fence I saw my little son 
and daughter playing. ‘‘No, you be ma,” said the boy, 
“and [ll be pa. Now iz sit here an’ [ll come hh 
drunk. Wait, now, till I fill my bottle.” 

He took a bottle, ran away, and filled it with water. 
Pretty soon he returned and entering the play-house, 
nodded idiotically at his little gr and sat down with- 
out saying anything. Then the girl looked up from 
her work and said,— 

“James, why will — do this way?” 

““Whizzer way?” he replied. 

“Gettin’ drunk.” 

**Who’s drunk?” 

**You are, an’ you promised when the baby died that 
you wouldn’t drink any more. The children are al- 
most ragged an’ we haven’t anything to eat hardly, but 
you still throw your money away. Don’t you know 
you are breakin’ my heart?” 

Ihurried away. The acting was too life-like. I could 
think of nothing all day but those little children play- 





ing in the garden, and I vowed that I would never take 
another drink, and | will not, so help me, God!—Ar- 
karsaw Traveller. 


~~ 
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THE CREEDLESS MAN. 

| Theshortest of creeds is that of the man who be- 
lieves only what he understands. It may be stated in 
four words: “I believe in nothing.” He cannot be- 
lieve in his own existence, for the greatest of physiolo- 
gists know not what life is. He does not believe in mag- 
netism, for even Prof. Tyndall says he has no theory 
whereby to explain it. He does not believe in that glo- 
rious aftermath of the even-tide, which is now irradi- 
ating the earth, for astronomers cannot account for it. 
The Young Churchman shows, by this pithy anecdote, 
how such a person must be an universal skeptic: 


“T will not believe anything but what I understand!” 
said a self-confident young man in a hotel one day. 

“Nor will I,” said another. 

“Neither will I,” chimed in a third. 

“Gentlemen,” said one who sat close by, “do I un- 
derstand you correctly that you will not believe any- 
thing you don’t understand ?” 

: be will not,”’ said one, and so said each one of the 
rio. 

‘‘Well,” said the stranger, “in my ride this morning 
ewe some geese in a field eating grass; do you believe 
that?’ 

“Certainly,” said the three unbelievers. 

“I also saw the pigs eating grass; do you believe 
that?” 

“Of course,” said the three. 

‘And I also saw sheep and cows eating grass; do 
you believe that?” 

“Of course,”’ was again replied. 

‘Well, but the grass which they had formerly eaten 
had, by digestion, turned to feathers on the backs of 
the geese, to bristles on the backs of swine, to wool on 
the sheep, and on the cows had turned to hair; do you 
believe that, gentlemen?” 

“Certainly,” they replied. 

“Yes, you believe it,” he rejoined, “but do you un- 
derstand it?” 

They were silent. 
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OUTWITTING A FOG, 

A scientist, while out in a boat one night, on a river 
in Florida, was caught in a fog so dense that he could 
not see twenty feet ahead. The boatmen stopped 
rowing, and said they would have to wait for daylight, 
or till the fog cleared away, as they did not know in 
what direction to steer. The scientist showed them 
what science can do for a man in an emergency. He 
says: 


I at once stood up inthe boat and hallooed. Soon 
the echo came back. Pointing in the direction* from 
which the echo came, I said,‘‘There is the nearest land.” 

Rowing a half mile in the direction of the echo, we 
soon reached the land, and ‘‘coasted’”’ home. 

The boatmen expressed great surprise that they had 
been on the river all their lives, and had never thought 
of so simple and easy a plan to find the shore when 
lost in a fog. 

A knowledge of so simple a fact saved me many a 
dismal hour, night and day, too, on the river. 

Fishermen to whom I have communicated this, have 
told me a knowledge of this would often have saved 
them from whole nights of useless toil, and would have 
been worth hundreds of dollars in their business. 

Steamboat pilots may also be benefited. I have seen 
— run ashore with the echo striking them in their 
teeth. 

During a fog the atmosphere is so saturated with 
moisture, that it is a much better conductor of sound 
than when dry. 

Two results follow: First, sound travels faster, and 
hence the echo returns more speedily ; and second, the 
sound is heard more distinctly. 

Remembering these two facts, a person with a little 
practice can soon determine the approximate distance 
of the nearest land or woods. 





“THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN.” 

It was no ordinary compliment which the Apostle 
Paul paid to his friend, when he wrote, ‘‘Luke, the be- 
loved physician.”’ Nota few doctors deserve the same 
epithet. The following anecdote, told of Dr. Murray, 


the new surgeon-general of the army, illustrates their 
humanity : 


In 1850, Gen. Sherman, then a young lieutenant, was 
stationed at Monterey. Returning thither on one occa- 
sion from a visit to San Francisco, he was attracted b 
the continuous crying of a child at a ranch on the road. 

He inquired the cause, and learned that the mother 
| and her friends had done all they could for it, but as 

they were too poor to buy medicines or send for a doc- 
tor, they had given up all hope and sat waiting for the 
poor little creature to die. 

As he was travelling under orders, he had to push 
ahead with all rapidity, but on his arrival at the fort 
he related the incident with a great deal of animation 
and some pathos in the mess-room. 

Dr. Murray, then a young assistant surgeon, listened 
with his heart in his eyes, and with the ardor of 
youth, volunteered his services. 

He was given permission to go, and hastily prepar- 
ing for the journey, he rode seventy miles on his chari- 
table mission. 

He was rewarded by the recovery of his patient, and 
the pleasure of reporting at the garrison the good news 
of his successful and unselfish enterprise. 





= 
NEGRO PHILOSOPHY, 

During the civil war, though hundreds of colored 
men at the North and in the South joined the Federal 
Army and did good service, yet the great mass of the 
negroes did not seem inclined to risk their lives for the 
Union. The following dialogue, which took place at a 
hotel between a guest and a waiter, during the war, 
may account for the attitude of the colored folks : 

Guest—Well, Jim, I suppose you intend to join a 
colored regiment and become a soldier? 

Jim—Me, massa? Oh no; nebber think of it at all. 

Guest—Never thought of it! Why, I supposed that 
all you fellows would be glad to enlist and fight during 
the war. Why don’t you enlist? 

Jim—Well, massa, I tell you why. Did you ebber 
see two dogs fighting for a bone? 

Guest—Y es, of course; but what has that to do with 
the matter? 

Jim—Don’t you see, massa? de bone nebber fight; 
de bone take no part in de scuffle. De Norf and Souf 
are de two dogs fighting ober de bone, and we niggers 
am de bone. We don’t propose to take no part in de 
scuffle whatebber, sah. 





@ 
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Mrs. Saaz, I should like to know whose ferry-boats 
those are that I stumbled over in the hall?” ‘“Ferry- 
boats, indeed, sir! Those are my shoes. Very — 
of you to call them ferry-boats!”’ “I didn’t say ferry- 
boats, Mrs. Sage; you misunderstood me—fairy boots, 
I said, my dear.” 


Kept Her Worp.—“If I thought I was going to 
become gray. I know I should die!” exclaimed Miss 
Springle. When she turned gray she did dye, sure 
enough. 





“HURRY, mamma,” said the little innocent with his 
| cut finger, ‘‘it’s leaking.” 


| “I SHALL give you ten days or ten dollars,” said the 
| judge. Said the prisoner, “I'll take the ten dollars,” 
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For the Companion. 


SNOW. 

Ah! do you remember, now do you remember? 
I think it was early in last November, 
When down came that magnificent snow, 
Expressly to please the boys, you know. 

’T was falling all night, 

So softly and light 

That when morning bright 

Showed white—white—white, 
We never had guessed, and you never saw 
A jollier set of boys—hurrah! 


And best of all, it was Saturday! 


| hands. ‘You shall see that old Higgledy won't | 
get much.” 

“JT hope so,” said papa, taking up his evening 
| paper. 
| Butas I told you a few minutes ago, little chil- 
dren find it hard to keep money. 

The candy-stores are so very tempting! Candy 
men ought to hide their pretty confectionery, and 
not put it in the window where all the children 
can see it. 

And then the red apples and oranges and ba- 








nanas—they taste so good! And it is so nice for 
a little girl like Dora to treat her little friends. 

At the end of a week papa took up the account- 
books and looked at Dora's little crooked figures 
and printed letters. 

Under Higgledypiggledy he found: 

Two oranges, ten cents. 

Two bananas, eight cents. 

Candy dog, five cents. 

Three chocolate rats, fifteen cents. 
A gingerbread man, one cent. 

A gingerbread elephant, two cents. 
Ice-cream, thirty cents. 

Three red apples, three cents. 





Under Charity, which was written in the second | 
account-book, he read,— 

Gave my old shoes with a hole in ’em to Betsey | 
Ann Baker’s Tom. 
To the heathen, seven cents. 

Papa took his pencil and wrote under the last 
entry : 

“Tt is plain that my little Dodo loves the idol 
best.” 

When Dora read what her father had written, | 
she was ashamed. She resolved to be very, very, | 
very careful, and never let old Higgledypiggledy | 
get such an advantage again. 

Mrs. M. F. Burts. 


or 

Ava was playing in the carriage-house where | 
papa was at work one afternoon, and she climbed | 
up in the carriage. 

“Take hold of the handles and give me a ride, 
please, papa,” said she. 

“What handles ?” asked papa. 

“Why, the horse’s handles,”’ answered Ava. 

She meant the thills. 


| to form one word for each line. 











NUTS TO CRAC 
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Enigmas, Charades Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
The words in the following lines are to be transposed 
These words are to 
be written down in the same order; one underneath 
the other. When so arranged, commence at. the left 
upper hand and read diagonally, and the letters will 
form the name of a celebrated English author who was 
born on Jan. 22, 1561. Then commence at right upper 
hand and proceed in the same manner, and the letters 
will form the name of a celebrated English poet who 





It surely must have been planned that way 
By old Boreas, benevolent soul! 
Who made up his mind that, upon the whole, 
The boys who stay 
In school all day 
Have a right to say 
There’s a time for play; 
So down he sent with a single fling 
The shining robe of the Winter King. 
We built a fort; did you ever try 
To build one solid, and build it high? 
The storming party came rushing on, 
And thought they soon had victory won; 
But hand to hand 
Had you seen us stand 
At the stern command, 
You’d have called it grand, 
Struggle and tussle and tug and clinch; 
Surrender? Never a single inch. 
And down the hill as the merry load, 
With eyes that glistened and cheeks that glowed, 
Dashed and hurried and whirled and spun, 
Running over with frolic and fun, 
O’er the gleaming snow 
With a shout—‘‘Ho, ho— 
Here we go, we go”— 
Till the moon grew low. 
Ah! Could such hours last forever, 
And rollicking winter leave us—never! 


oS 
_ For the Companion. 
HIGGLEDYPIGGLEDY. 

That is the way Dora wrote it. 

She put the long, queer word at the head of a 
page in her account-book. 

Higgledypiggiedy represented the odd pennies 
and five-cent pieces and dimes that found their 
way out of Dora’s little hand, and found their 
way into the till at the confectioner’s and the pas- 
try cook’s. 

And how hard it is, indeed, for pennies to stay 
in little hands! They so long to get out, and so 
do the little silver dimes and the big quarters. 

Now Dora was a dear fat little dimpled dump- 
ling. You couldn’t help loving her the moment 
you saw her, and you are supposed not to be a bit 
of her relation. 

Of course, her cousins and aunts and uncles and 
big brothers and sisters were ready to eat her up. 

And it was, ‘‘Here, Dodo, is a penny for you,” 
or “Here, Dodo, is a dime;” and sometimes it 
was a quarter, or even a silver dollar somewhere 
near as large as the moon. 

Once ina while it was a dear little fascinating 
gold piece, yellow as sunshine. 

Dora had a tender heart, and she was ever so 
sorry for poor people, especially poor children 
near her own age. She knew that there were hun- 
gry children and ragged children, and children 
with pale, pinched faces, and even little babies, 
with no pretty red roses in their cheeks. 

“I’m going to save most every bit of my mon- 
ey,” she said to her mother, one day near New 

Year’s. 
I’m going to buy some shoes for Betsy Ann Ba. 
ker’s little Tom. Why, only think, I saw his toes 
sticking out in the snow when he came here with 
his basket for cold bits; and they were awful red. 
Then I’m going to buy a new red flannel dress for 
Mrs. O’Flaherty’s Biddy. Her knees are just as 
bare as little Tom’s toes. She wears an old light 
calico dress, and it’s all torn and horrible. 


“And there’s Mike Conroy; he hasn’t anything | time.” 


“I’m gomg to save it for poor children. | 





was born on Jan. 22, 1783. 
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TRICK PUZZLE FOR WINTER. 


Make copies of these six squares and by laying one over the other, make with the letters on them, using all 
the squares in the operation, a representation of the last season, Winter. The letters forming the answer must 
run in a continuous line, and there must be no more letters in the line than is actually required for the proper 
You are allowed the use of one blank “‘cover” or piece of paper to cover superfluous 


reading of the answer. 
letters. 


Gero. FoLsom. 








For the Companion. 


SUCH FUN! 


“Tt’s horrid,” said Archie, at the window. “It 
just snows and snows and keeps snowing all the 


but a crown to his hat, and can’t go to Sunday | ‘And the ice’ll be all covered up,” said Johnny, 


school; and Jim Conroy hasn’t any stockings. He | scowling hard at the fire. 


told me so when I asked him why he didn’t keep 
’em pulled up. He had nothing but old feet made 
out of flannel rags. Oh dear, there is so much to 
buy !” 


“But you have ever so much money,” said Do- | 


ra’s papa. “You are the richest little girl I know.” 

“Oh yes, I have a whole pocket-book full,” 
said Dora. 

“If only Higgledypiggledy don’t get it,” said 
mamma, 

“Who is he?” asked papa. 

“A giant that gets money from little people,” 
said mamma. 

“‘He got some of the missionary money last 
week,” said Dora, blushing. 

“He must be an idol,” said papa. “I will give 
you two little account-books, and you shall put 
the idol’s name at the head of one, and devote the 
other to poor people at home, and in lands that 
we call heathen.” 

“Good,” said Dora, clapping her tiny white 








“Oh dear!” 
There was a stir over on the sofa, and Uncle 


| Charley laid down his newspaper and sat up and 


began pulling his mustache. 

“T’ll tell you something to do, you little discon- 
tented grumblers,” said he, laughing, “if you’ll 
promise not to get a bit put out aboutit. Try a 
walking-match.” 

“When ?” asked Johnny, eagerly. 

“Where ?” cried Archie. 

‘Now, around the chimney,—through the hall 
and the dining-room, and the bedroom and this 
room. Go-as-you-please, twenty times round. 
T’ll keep tally. Now!” and Uncle Charley got out 
his note-book and pencil. 

Away went Archie and Johnny, wide-awake as 
ever two small boys could be, now softly through 
the soft-carpeted hall, clattering over the dining- 
room oil-cloth, softly again through mamma’s 
bedroom and into the sitting-room. 

Archie was ahead. “One for me, Uncle Charl!” 





cried he. 





“And one for me,” laughed Johnny, close be- 
hind. And then he skipped by Archie, and he 
kept by all the way around the chimney again. 
Then Archie darted ahead—and then Johnny, and 
then Archie. 

“It’s regular taking turns,” said Johnny, laugh- 
ing. 

“Can’t one of you do a little better?” asked 
Uncle Charley. “I’m going to give a prize’—— 

Then they both did a great deal better—so Un- 


All the birds are quite in tune, earth and sky are —— 
E’en the heifer at the gate keeps a friendly 
All the joy, the damsel thinks, to the day is 
“Peggotty,” the suitor sighs, “‘do you tire of 
She her home-made blanket is most diligently 
“Tis for you my hands are strong in the tasks of 
‘Barkis!”’ 
From the blushing eloquence of her downcast — 
What were words compared with this more than smoke 


How you love to worry us with token and with— 
Quick the maiden finds her voice: 
999 


So the swain his cottage seeks, and the maid her ——; 
Hand in hand and heart to heart home they lead 


1, O, I cao -all. I say, ‘“‘slats.” 

2, I'm Tom Coon. Clip Tiara. 

8, Cash Urger. 8, A Cool Lint. 

4, A Cat Dined. 9, No Cat in It. 

5, Boil a Carp. e Cyrit. DEANE. 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 
Behead the first blank of each verse to make the 


second,—the second to make the third. 


Peggotty and Barkis walking in the —, 
She a charming swectheart, he a knightly —, 
Sweetest sweetness of the sweet, how it bubbles ——! 





’ 





o» 








” 





*Tis not on her lips, but the meaning —— 


and ? 





Sarkis answers to her glance: “O you puzzling —, 


“Tlow is it with 





you 
3ut the honest love no jest can avail to —; 


’ 


each ——. E. L. E. 
3. 
STAIR PUZZLE. 
1ill 
2 *12 
3 * *13 
4 * * *14 
6 * * * * 45 
6 * * * * * 16 
7 * * * * & #77 
8 * * * * * * * 18 
9 * * * * * kk #419 
10 * * * * * * * * OO 


lto ll, Within. 

2 to 12, To observe. 

3 to 18, To own and justify. 
4to 14, An African by birth. 
5 to 15, One who drives cattle. 
6 to 16, Affording aid. 

7 to 17, A place for clothes. 


8 to 18, Microscopic animals inhabiting water con- 


taining decaying matter. 


9 to 19, Act of numbering. 
10 to 20, Troops assisting another nation. 
1 to 10, A battle fought on January 22, 1879. 
11 to 20, A battle fought on January $, 1815. 
FRANK SNELLING. 
4. 
NOVEL ACROSTICS. 

1, To locate. 

2, Small insects. 

3, Pertaining to a wall. 7, Begone. 

4, Irritable. 8, Lead-colored. 

Each word is composed of five letters. The second 
line, read down, gives the name of a French monarch 
who was guillotined on Jan. 21, 1793. The fourth 
line, read in the same manner, gives the name of an 
English monarch, who was beheaded on Jan. 30, 1649, 
J. 8. DYKE CLEMENTS. 


5, A sacred song. 
6, Parts of wheels. 


ANAGRAMS. 
Children’s Classics. 

The Nun’s Ten Dispatchers. 

Tuton’s Frau. 

Astray in the Historic Town of Thringdiths. 

Dr. Leu Abbe. 

Humpty Hombo. 

Obin’s Toss-Up. 

6. 
CHARADE. 

My first is a girl’s name in one of Miss Alcott’s 
books; my second is a geographical port; my third in- 
dicates a number. My whole may be expressed thus: 
A certain letter in a dead language uttered a certain 
letter in several very live languages. Or, Elizabeth 
said one. My whole is a Bible town. 


7%. 
OMITTED RHYMES. 

“I’ve learned them all, dear teacher,” 
Thus said a little boy, 

And he named the twelve months over, 
As if it werea***, 

“Now count w ith care,” his teacher said, 
“And tell me just how * * * * 

Have thirty-one days each. Be sure 
That you omit not * * * ,” 

One, two, three, four, tive, 
“And there’s another * * * 

“Yes, there are seven,” she replied, 
“And now your lesson’s * * * * ,” 

Dear reader, take omitted words; 
And though but five you find, 


six,’ he said, 
” 





cle Charley said; but one didn’t get a bit ahead of 
the other. Their faces grew red and their breaths | 
got short; and they finished the twentieth lap ex- 

actly together. | 

“Dear, dear!” said Uncle Charley; and he | 
pulled out of his pocketa package. ‘‘Well, you'll 
have to divide up.” 

“Of course we would, anyway,” said Archie. 
“But we'll try it over if you say for us to, Uncle 
Charl.” 

But mamma, coming in at that minute, declared 
that the carpets mustcome up first; and so Archie 
and Johnnie sat down in a corner to divide their 
prize. 

“Tsn’t it nice ?’ said Archie, cracking a filbert. 

“Asa walking-ratch, that wasn’t a success,” | 
Uncle Charley came out of his paper to say. 

“But it was such fun!” said Johnny. 





A. C. 


Their initials stand for those seven months, 
Prove it, if you’re inclined. 
LILLIAN Payson. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. W+hen+Theda+ysbe(beys)+gin+tole+-N. G. 
then-+then+the cold (clothed) Teton teams) 
strength+en. 

“When the days begin to lengthen 
Then the cold begins to strengthen.” 


2. i a oe) 
w HET 
A WEE 
OR A C* 
c ROw 
o WL s 
Pst NE 
P EAR 
ANNA 
S 1 NS8§S 


Zigzags—Tur CowrEens; NEW ORLEANS. 
* ORACH curtailed. 
3. Talma—Titles, Arrows, Little, Master, Action. 
4. Edgar Allan Pot. 
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CIRCULATION OF THE AIR, 

Without the atmospheric ocean in which our globe 
is immersed, our would would be as dead as the moon. 
Yet into it are continually pouring carbonic acid from 
billions on billions of human and bestia) lungs, still 
more hurtful effluvia from as many bodies, miasma and 
malaria from thousands of square miles of decaying 
vegetable matter, the poisons of disease and pestilence 
the world over, and the gases given off by the decom- 
posing dead of man and brute. 

So vast is this ocean, and so rapidly does it take up 
and scatter these noxious elements through its meas- 
ureless masses, and so much of them is appropriated 
as food by the vegetable world, that the air as a whole 
may be regarded as practically pure. This result is 
due, in the main, to the circulation of the air, mighty 
elevated currents of which flow from the heated trop- 
ics toward the north; while counter currents from the 
Arctic regions flow beneath to fill the vacuum. Be 
sides these, are every variety of local currents, from sea 
to land and from land to sea, and between colder and 
warmer areas. Without this circulation, the air of our 
cities and towns especially would be loaded with poison. 

But every house is a little world, with its air in per- 
petual circulation, between the warmer and the colder 
parts, the inside and outside, the cellar and attic, the 
bed-room, the parlor and the kitchen. 
do not prevent this circulation. 


Closed doors 


Hence the need of a thorough system of ventilation. 
Variations in the atmospheric pressure cause even the 
miasma in the soil for a large distance around the 
house to be drawn or driven into the cellar, thence to 
be diffused into the rooms generally. The vitiated air 
of sleeping-rooms and water-closets, carried into the 
halls and there chilled, may sink into the halls and 
rooms below. 

In tenement houses, “flats,” and in 
“family hotels,” without adequate ventilation, each 
family is at the merey of every other for purity of air. 


houses with 


e +> 
LINCOLN’S PERCEPTION, 
President Lincoln was not a scholar, but he was a 
student of human nature, and he knew men. A good 
illustration of the President's sagacity in dealing with 
men is given in the following anecdote, published in 
“Blue and Gray :” 


Jack Williams was a brave sergeant of a regiment 
which, undrilled and undisciplined, had joined the 
Army of the Potomac, just as the terrible campaign of 
1864 cho 

Before the army reached Petersburg, Jack com 
manded his company, the captain and lieutenants hay 
ing been killed. Tlis gallantry was so conspicuous 
that he was recommended for a captaincy in the regu 
lar army. 

Ordered before an examining board at Washington, 
Jack presented himself, dressed in a soiled, torn uni- 
form, with bronzed face and uncut beard. 

The trim, dapper officers composing the board had 
never been under fire nor roughed it in the field, but 
they were posted in tactics and in the theory of war. 

Though shocked at Jack’s unsoldierly appearance, 
they asked him all sorts of questions about engineer 
ing, mathematics, ordnance and campaigns. Not a sin- 
gle question could Jack answer. 

‘What is an echelon?” asked one of the board. 

“Don’t know,” answered Jack. 

«What is an abatis?” 

“Never saw one.” 

“A redan?” 

“You fellows have got me again,”’ replied Jack. 

“Well, what is a hollow square, sir?”’ 

“Never heard of one before; guess they don’t have 
them down at the front, do they?” 

“What would you do, sir, if you were in command 
of a company, and cavalry should charge on you?” 
asked a lisping fellow, in white kids. 

“Do, you fool!” thundered Jack; “I would give 
them Hail Columbia, that’s what I'd do!” 

This ended the examination, and the report of 
tions and answers, with the adverse judgment o 
board, were sent to President Lincoln. 

His private secretary read the report to him, and 
when he came to the only answer that Jack had given, 
the President said,— 

“Stop! read that over again.” 

“That's just the sort of men our army want!” said 
the President, taking the report and dipping his pen in 
the ink-stand. On the back of the paper, he wrote in 
a clear hand: 

“Give this man a captain’s commission. 

A. LINCOLN.” 


ques- 
the 
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TRUE AND FALSE POLITENESS. 
True politeness is always thoughtful for others, and 
shrinks equally from unkindness and injustice. False 
politeness is satisfied with outward courtesies, and may 
be shown by one who is thoroughly selfish. 
George the Fourth, called by his admirers the finest 
gentleman in Europe, was a model of good taste in 








dress, a master of complimentary phrases and grace- 
ful manners. But he was one of the meanest and bas- 
est of men, and capable of wrongs to his best friends, 
when it suited his royal pleasure. His politeness was 
so superficial that it did not touch his heart. 

Louis XIV. of France prided himself on courtly 
manners and a royal bearing. No French Praca | 
ever commanded such admiration. The letters of am- 
bassadors are full of allusions to his regal dignity and 
rare courtesy. 

But he was utterly reckless of the comfort of his 
courtiers, and after lifting his hat gracefully to the la- 
dies of his court, would compel them to take long 
drives on horseback in the intensest heat, or in cold 
and snow, to keep up the royal etiquette. 

He claimed to regard Madame Maintenon with true 
devotion, but he would throw open doors and windows 
in cold weather when she was lying sick in bed, and 
was painfully susceptible to every draught. He was a 
selfish tyrant, careful of the forms of politeness, while 
he ignored its spirit. z 


— 
TOOTHACHE ENDED IT. 

An old-fashioned jumping toothache played the part 
of a blessed peace-maker in a Detroit court the other 
day. We commend the anecdote, as told by the Free 
Press, to those studying the philosophy of pain: 

There was to have been a suit for assault and bat- 
tery before one of the justices in the temple. A farm- 
er down in Springwells was charged with having 
slapped the jaws of his neighbor. 

Two wagon-loads of witnesses were on 
swear to this and that. 


hand to 
Both plaintiff and defendant 


| seemed to be determined men, and their wives sat and 


glared at each other like two old cats. 

Some of the necessary formalities were being worked 
up when all of a sudden the wife of the complainant 
was taken with a toothache. 

It wasn’t the kind which growls and mutters and 
fools around, but the old-fashioned jumping ache, and 
in two minutes she was crying. 

Her tears at once affected the wife of the defendant, 
and after a little while she slid over and whispered,— 

“Poor thing! I’m sorry!” 

“Oh, such an ache!” sobbed the victim. 

“I brought along some peppermint, and here it is,” 


| said the first, as she produced the phial. 


‘*What’s all this?” asked the plaintiff, as he came 
up. 

“Why, your poor wife is suffering terribly with the 
ween eae and I pity her from the bottom of my 

veart.”” 

“Who's got the toothache?” inquired the defend- 
ant, as he joined the group. 

“My wife.” 

“George! but that’s too bad! 
drug-store for you?” 

At this the plaintiff turned about, held out his hand, 
and replied,— 

“Say, George, I was a fool to bring this suit. I 
called you a liar, and you hit me, and that was right.” 

“But I’m sorry, Jim.” 

“Then let’s drop the whole business and ride home 
together, and have a chicken dinner! Molly, git your 
cloak on.” % 

And in spite of the lawyers and spectators and the 
queer expression on his honor’s face, the plaintiff paid 
all costs, slapped the defendant on the back, and head- 
ed the party out doors with the exclamation,— 

“Go away, I say, with your law and lawyers!” 


Shan’t I go to the 





HOMELY BUT KIND. 

A chestnut-burr is rough and prickly, but it covers 
an agreeable nut. Some persons resemble a chestnut- 
burr. Outwardly they repel; inwardly they are at- 
tractive. The following anecdote of the Duchess de 
Berri, the mother of the late Count of Chambord, the 
Bourbon claimant of the French throne, illustrates this 
fact: 

She was extremely fond of Dieppe, and passed a 
great deal of her time there in summer. The town 
owes to her fostering patronage the establishment of 
workshops for the production of exquisite ivory carv- 
ings. 

One summer evening a fisherman met a plainly- 
dressed lady walking alone on the beach. He ventured 
to accost her, saying that he had a petition which he 
wished to present to the Duchess de Berri, but that he 
did not know how to proceed in order to do so. 

“Did you ever see the duchess?” asked the lady. 

“No,” was the answer; “but I am told that she is 
very ugly.” 

“Give me the petition at all events,” said the ques- 
tioner, “fand it shall be placed in the hands of the prin- 
cess herself.” 

The fisherman complied with the request, and a few 
days later he was summoned to the villa of the duchess. 

What was his dismay, on being introduced to the 
presence of the princess, to find that she was the per- 
son to whom he had given his petition! He commenced 
to stammer forth some incoherent excuse, but Marie 
Caroline interrupted him. 

“Your petition is granted,” she said, smiling; ‘“‘and 
henceforth, when people say that the Duchess de Berri 
has an ugly face, do you add, ‘but she has also a kind 
heart.’ ”’ 

—— > a 
ECHO ANSWERS—WHY? 

A tourist while sailing down the Ohio noticed on 
the shore an elegant mansion. ‘*That’s the most won- 
said a Westerner, in re- 
sponse to the tourist’s inquiry. “It was built and all 
paid for, house and grounds and furniture, out of the 
owner’s savings during the four years he was an Indian 
agent, and his salary was only two thousand dollars. 
He must have been very economical! Bless me, if I 
see how he did it!’ This anecdote will serve to intro- 
duce the following extract from the Detroit Free 
Press: 

Some weeks since the committee on the science of 
political economy of the club were instructed to care- 
= investigate the query : 

“Why will a man pay out $4,000 to be elected to a 
$3,000 office?” 

The matter was taken in hand and every effort made 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution, but the committee 
came forward at the last meeting with the acknowledg- 
ment that it was too much for them, and they asked to 
be discharged from the further consideration of the 
subject. 

“Dar am sartin things which kin nebber be found 
out, an’ dis am one of ’em,”’ said the president. ‘De 
committee am discharged.” 


derful house on the river,” 


- + 
ALMOST A VICTIM, 
Even the man who “reads the papers” is not safe 
from the wiles of sharpers, as the following anecdote 
of Horace Greeley shows: 


Mr. Greeley was once sought to be victimized by the 
well-worn “dropped pocket-book” game. The man 
who picked up the book, plethoric with bogus money, 
right at Mr. Greeley’s feet, was compelled to go out of 
town immediately to his sick wife, and begged the loan 
of fifty dollars in advance of the reward which would 
surely be offered, if Mr. Greeley would keep the book. 

Mr. Greeley consented, and only saved himself by 
taking the fifty dollars out of the book. The man re- 
monstrated. ‘It will not do to touch that money,” he 
said. ‘You had better give me fifty dollars out of 
your own pocket.” 

“Bless my soul! my friend,” exclaimed the innocent 
Horace; “I never carried as mach money as that with 
me in my life!” The man impatiently snatched the book 
out of Mr. Greeley’s hands and hurriedly left to visit 
his sick wife. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
VALUABLE MEDICINE. 

Dr. W. H. PARMELEE, Toledo, O., says: “I have pre- 
scribed the ‘acid’ in a large variety of diseases, and have 
been amply satisfied that it is a valuable addition to our 
list of medicinal agents.” [Adv. 

Se 

If the blood be impoverished, as manifested by 
pimples, eruptions, ulcers, or running sores, scrofulous 
tumors, swellings or general debility, take Dr. R. V. 
Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery.” By druggists.[ Adv. 

———_e_———_ 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla frees the blood of pestilent 
humor, and the skin of pimples. It is the best. [Adv. 
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ree toAgts. TheG.A.HARPER MFG.CO.Clev’'land,O 
M AU LE ’ 8s ARE THE BEST. New 

anywhere, will SAVE 

money, You ought to have it. 

the world. Dress Goods, Silks,Shawls, 
Trimmings, Lag Upholstery, } 

lo: 

information, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on appli- 
oiee. COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., 


g F F D S logue FREE TO ALL 

, Maule & Co. Phila., Pa. 
Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, aks, Under- 
Phila, (#7 Please say where you saw this advertis’nt. 


varieties, 300 illustrations. Send 
Nearly a Million to select from, collect- 
wear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 





UBBER STAMPS. Best Made. Immense Catalogue 
address on postal before buying 
oe It 
By Mail or Express! 
ed by our own buyers, in the markets of 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, 


LIGHTNING SEWER! 


Two thousand stitches a minute, The only 
absolutely first-class Sewing Machine in the 
World, Sent on trial. j 


Agents Wanted. 
MAC 


New 
York 
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THE WILSON SEWING 
INE CO., Chicago or New York. 

‘Sj ? Model Sewing 

Singer Machine only 

A Corder, Ruffler, Tuck- 

er, Five Hemmers, Bind- 
er, Thread Cutter, Needles, Oil and 
full outfit with each. Guaranteed 
to be perfect. Warranted 5 
years. Don’t pay double for ma- 
chines no better, when you can try 
these before you pay a cent.All late 
improvements. Runs light with lit- 
tle noise. Handsome and durable. 
= — Cire. with hundreds of testimonials 
free, GEO, PAYNE & CO.,47 Third Av.,Chicago, Ill. 
Manufactured only by_the 
DU P BORTREE M’F’G Co. Why 
these corsets have conquered 

all competitors. 

CORSE T hey are adjustable over 
the hips by strap and buckle, 
and can be made to fit any form instantly. They have 
no bones to break over the hips. They are made with 
double seam, and will not rip. They have double bones 
and double steels. Money refunded for any corset not 
satisfactory. Beware of imitations and infringements. 
Be sure the word DUPLEX is on every corset. The 
great popularity of the Celebrated Duplex Corset has 
tempted unprincipled manufacturers to sell worthless 
imitations. We shall prosecute all such manufacturers 
and dealers selling such infringements to the full extent 
of the law. For sale by all dealers in Corsets. 
AD 


EASY 





Ss A story of Boys’ Adven- 
es tures, Sports and Experi- 
= ments. 

A paper a covered 
book, 128 4 pages — is 
worth its * weight in 


gold to any boy of spirit— 

tells how to make and mend 

various useful articles--tells 8 
about boys’ sports and adventures—is THE BOYS’ 
BOOK for the Holiday season. Sold by dealers at 20 
cents a copy. Will be sent by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. Address ALBERT SIBLEY & 
CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Rose Street, New York. 


MRS. LANGTRY, 


The Famous Jersey Lily. 


It would be a pity if the famous beauty should suffer 
even temporary inconvenience in consequence of our 
climate affecting her “velvet voice,” when a well-known 
and tried remedy is at hand for her relief. In such cases 
HALE’S HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR has 
been found particularly beneficial by its action in 
promptly allaying an irritated or congested state of the 
vocal organs, and dispelling sore throat, coughs and 
bronchial affections. All sufferers remember the name, 

C. N. CRITTENTON, N. Y., Proprietor. For sale by 
all druggists. 





The Noyes Reading Machine. 
Ask your Bookseller for it. 

L. W. Noyes, the maker of all kinds of 
Dictionary and Book Holders, 99 and 101 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, can supply you 
with everything worth having in the shape 
<A 4 jofaBookholder. Send for Illust’d Circular. 


THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 


THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
40 MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 

ment. 

20 Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
$4 per acre, on five years’ time if desired. 

20 Million acres of Government lands open to set- 
tlers FREE, 

For maps and pamphlets address,and mention the 
COMPANION, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of Oil 
has been removed. It has three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or sugar, and is 
therefore far more economical. It is 

delicious, nourishing, strengthening, 
yp easily digested, and admirably adapt- 
ed for invalids as well as for persons 
in health, 
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W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
Seeds, &c., by mail, a specialty. Safe arrival guaranteed, 
12 ROSES .cussmn 
Ever-Blooming 
For the other 58 $1 Sets and 1,001 things, besides, send 
500 acres, 21 large Greenhouses, 
a 
T ] 
Purify the Blood. 
Pimply, Scrofulous, Inheritec 
scesses, and Infantile Skin 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new 
cS) the cause. CUTICURA, the 
restores the Complexion. CUTICURA Soap, an exquisite 
blotches, and baby humors. CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
Resolvent, $1. 





Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies complexion, 





SEEDS! | FRUITS! 
2 a 
30 PACKETS jrower se 
for our Illustrated Catalogue of over [00 pages free, 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
7] 
Wi 
oO 
WW 
( 
Ss G 
THE GREAT SKIN CUBES. 
To cleanse the Skin, Scalp 
and Contagious Humors, 
, Tortures, the CUTICURA REM- 
Blood Purifier, expels disease 
Net from the blood and per- 
great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching and Inflamma- 
Skin Beautifier, is indispensable in treating skin diseases, 
the only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. 
POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass, 








Peres HENDERSON 


po’s 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
All of the best, both new and old. Plants, Trees, Vines, 
60 choice, cheap, $1 Sets, for example: 
FLOWER SEEDS, $1 
None better nor more reliable. Established 30 years. 
PAINESVILLE, LAKE COUNTY, OHIO. 
Beautify the Skin. 
and Blood of Itching, Scaly 
Blood Poisons, Ulcers, Ab- 
EDIES are infallible, CuTI- 
spiration, and thus removes 
tion, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Uleers and Sores, 
and for rough, chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, 
Sold everywhere. Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 cents; 





that you can for 
cluded, without 


$5.00 


embraces every desirable Novelty of the season, as well as all standard kinds. 
select Seeds or Plants to that value from their Catalogue, and have in- 
charge, a copy of PETER HENDERSON’s NEw Book, “GARDEN AND 
FARM TOPICS,” a work of 250 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, and containing a steel portrait of 


alone is $1.50. CATALOGUE of EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” 


PETER HENDERSON & C 


A special feature for 1884, is 


giving details,free 
on application. 


SEEDSMEN and FLORISTS, 
e 35 and 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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and are warranted true. 


OUR WORLD-RENOWNED PANSIES. 


GREAT Seeds, Bulbs, Plants. OFFERS 


Our Pansies are renowned for their large size, varied and 
beautiful colors, and free-blooming habits. 
collection of 12 papers, all different varieties, for 50 cts. 
also have to offer three magnificent new strains, as follows: 
Prolific, or Great Winter Flowering; splendid for pots 
or the garden, brearing great masses of flowers of all colors— 
black, yellow, blue, blotched. 
tiful manner; all mixed, l5cts. per paper. New Snow Queen 
bears a great profusion of snow-white flowers which are truly 
lovely, especially for cemeteries, 15 cts. per paper. We offer 


Don’t fail to see our large, beautifully-illustrated catalogue, which will be 
purchasing. Order it at once, as this will not appear again, and remember our goods have an established reputation 
Address, J. LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. ¥. 


We will senda 
We 


triped and variegated in a beau- 





for the first time our new Imperial German Pan- 


sies, which have created such a sensation and are the floral 
wonder of the times. 
and markings entirely new and of marvelous beauty (see cata- 
logue), 43 distinct varieties, mixed, 25 cts. per paper. Our new 
Great White Spiral Mignonette produces spikes of flow- 
ers 15 inches long, of snowy whiteness, and exquial 

Splendid for pots or the garden, blooming very early and sure 
to succeed anywhere (see catalogue), 20 cts. per 
pavers of rare flower seeds sent on trial for only 2 
vena, Petunia, Phlox, Double Portulaca, Zinnia and Balsam, all 
mixed colors and very choice; 5 rare, hardy Lilies, including 
yw Auratum, for 75 cts.; 12 beautiful Gladiolus for 50 cts.; 12 dou- 
_ ble Pearl Tuberoses for $ cts.; 4T 


Flowers of enormous size with colors 


te fragrance. 


Six 


yaper, 
Ver- 


cts. 


‘ea Roses, white, yellow, red 


and pink, for 0 cts. All the above sent by mail, posipaid. Re- 
mits 
N. Y. City. 

novelty, free. Order at once and ask for our beautiful catalogue. We have RARE NOVELTIES in Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Carnations, Geraniu 


tamps, Currency, or Postal Notes or Orders payable on 
To every order we will add_ some beautiful floral 


ms, Roses, Lilies, Amaryliis, 
mailed free to all who anticipate 


